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MENTAL VISION. 
BY AMOS WHITING, TREMPEALEAU. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 12, 1871.) 

In the examination of any department of physical, mental or moral 
science, with a view to obtain knowledge or wisdom therefrom, four 
questions may properly be considered: What are the facts in the 
case? What laws underlie and control the matter in question? What 
false relation does man at present sustain to those laws? What im- 
provements can be made, and what remedies applied? 

It is a matter of encouragement to the searchers after truth and the 
investigators of the laws of nature, that no truth is wasted. No truth 
stands isolated and alone, having no mission to perform and no con- 
nection with man and his surroundings. 

The discovery, the grasping and comprehension of an abstract truth 
by simply extending the circle of human knowledge, may have a cer- 
tain strengthening and elevating influence on the mind; but if that were 
all, then human endeavor would be robbed of its strongest incentive 
and its brightest glory. But it seems that in strict accordance with 
the general fitness of things, the more grand and sublime the truth is 
in itself, abstractly considered, the more glorious are the resulting con- 
sequences. If the discovery is in the world of physics, then the forces 
of nature are thereby better made to minister to man’s physical needs. 
If it relates to the problem of human life, to the hidden mysteries of 
our being, then that truth becomes a light to guide us in the paths of 
health and happiness. If it is in the realms of intellect, then shall we 
so learn to unfold and develop the mental faculties that man may be- 
come a power in the earth for good and not evil. If it relates to our 
spiritual nature, then shall the acknowledgment and understanding of 
that truth be a means in our power of rising nearer the great source 
of truth and fountain of life. And in the examination of the question 
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indicated, it is with no intent to astonish with anything new or won- 
derful, but simply to deduce from known facts and experiences the true 
theory of education. 

Observation and experience teach us that the mind receives all its im- 
pressions ot the outer world through the medium of the senses and 
mainly through the eye and ear. It matters not for our present pur- 
pose what the true theory of the nature of light may be, neither is it 
necessary to consider the philosophy of scund, but simply to note the 
most obvious facts relating to the mental impressions received through 
the mechanism of the eye and ear. It is now conceded that when we 
see with the natural eye, the image or picture is formed on the retina, 
and that the mind somehow takes cognizance of the fact and retains the 
impression as an ever present reality, or stores it away in the memory 
ready to be recalled as the will or judgment shall dictate. What we have 
ever really seen, that is, noticed carefully, we are afterward enabled to 
to describe with minuteness and accuracy; we recognize it readily, 
when brought in contact with it again however unexpectedly; especially 
do we notice any change, even the slightest, which prevents the new 
picture from being an exact pattern of the original. 

The scenes of our childhood—that season of life when the mind is 
most impressible—are indelibly fixed on the memory; countless little in- 
cidents trival in themselves but which interested us then, are being con- 
stantly re-enacted before our minds with all the vividness of the first 
impression. The little brown school house, the old mill, and the inter- 
dicted pond are before us. We people these haunts with living forms 
as of yore. There are the torn pants, a world too wide and short, held 
by a single suspender, the red hair, the faces stained with licorice, the 
inevitable big, mean boy, and hateful girl; we could recognize them and 
call them by name to-day, if before us in person as then. Sights and 
scenes that gave us extreme pleasure and enjoyment often return to the 
mind unbidden even in times of trouble and unrest, as fresh and real as 
at first. Scenes of horror follow us at intervals like a spectre all our 
‘days. We see them in the dark as well as in the light of day; we close 
our eyes, but the mind’s eye is ever open. The child covers up his head 
in the bed clothes to shut out the hateful vision but it will not depart at 
the bidding. We sce the words that we have studied carefully, as dis- 
tinctly as on the printed page; and in oral or written formation of those 
words by another, if a letter be misplaced, omitted or added, the men- 
tal picture is marred and we detect the error. We see the configura- 
tion of the countries of the earth, their locations and surroundings, as 
we saw them on the maps which we studied, and frequently in the same 
colors. Charts, diagrams and pictorial illustrations preserve their pro- 


portions and relative positions in the mind. Who among those present 
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to-day that studied Olney’s geography cannot now see the tiger’s visit, 
with the luckless Asiatic, spear in hand, in his headlong flight, falling 
to the left with his scared face turned back upon his pursuer, who with 
open mouth is almost upon him? 

Though the light of the body is the eye, and though it may be 
true that the most pleasurable and at the same time most permanent 
instruction enters at the eye, still the mental pictures formed by the 
sound wave striking on the drum of the ear and thence carried by the 
sensory nerves to the brain, are no less truthful, brilliant or lasting. 
We hear one quality of bird voice and a robin is before us, true to life; 
another, it is a blue bird; another, the jay. A croaking salutes our 
ears and it is a crow or raven, black, cunning and impudent. Tell a 
child a story of a bear, and as he listens with open mouth and eyes, 
his untrained faculties, coupled with his instinct of fear, will picture : 
monster like the one described by the back woods preacher who was 
recounting the story of the prophet and the two bears; and when he 
noticed a look of incredulity on the faces of his auditors, delared that 
they were “ none of the common kind of the woods, but great gospel bears, 
with iron teeth and brass jaws;” and it will take years perhaps to 
erase the impression thus formed. Let a timid young person, whose 
judgment is not matured, read of ghosts and goblins while that natural 
instinct which dreads the supernatural yet is fascinated by it, controls 
the mind and overmasters the judgment, and frightful forms, blue 
devils and gray, troop through the brain and hold high carnival, and 
nothing but a protracted course of severe mental purification and dis- 
cipline, with the united aid of the strengthened judgment and will, 
can completely exorcise them. <A strain of impassioned eloquence will 
sometimes cause thousands to see men and things not present, exactly 
as the speaker himself sees them, and that too contrary to their incli- 
nations and even their judgment. 

Then by the ear we see as well as by the eye, and by neither unless 
the mind takes cognizance of the outer impressions. So there is con- 
sistency in the apparently absurd saying, I see;.I see; says the blind 
man; and perhaps no man ever lived who possessed a keener, livelier 
or more intense and far-searching mental vision thad did the blind 
poet, Milton. The objects presented to the eye are constantly chang- 
ing and no permanent impression is retained on the retina; the sounds 
reaching the ear vibrate on the auditory nerves but for a moment and 
are gone forever. Yet the mental visions, when the conditions are 
favorable, not only possess the same clearness, precision and truthful- 
ness of outline and finish as the natural, but they are photographed on 
the mind and firmly fixed, and seldom or never entirely effaced. 
Though they may become dim and almost forgotten, some slight cir- 
cumstance will bring them back in all their freshness. 
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This quality of permanence in the mental pictures impressed on the 
brain through the instrumentality of sight and hearing, is the most 
important principle in our intellectual organization. Without it accu- 
mulative knowledge would be impossible. An endless succession of 
the most brilliant illuminations from without might flash upon the 
mind through the eye, and as rapidiy go out in darkness and leave no 
sign. The grandest conceptions of the human intellect and the most 
glorious truths of divine inspiration, might be portrayed in words that 
burn into the very soul with a force that shall set in motion all the 
powers of our spiritual nature, enable us to see as angels sce for a 
moment only, to be succeeded by blankness and vacuity. The facul- 
ties of the mind, feeble at first, and only susceptible of gradual unfold- 
ment, must remain as a sealed book, if all the avenues to the outer 
world were closed at birth; even if a human being could exist without 
sensation. And though the mind can only be thus reached through 
the senses, its capacity is not simply receptive; when once nurtured 
and roused into action, it is self-developing and creative. From the 
known in nature we form our ideals, the like of which no human eye 
has ever seen. The finest painting in the world had an ideal existence 
in the mind of the artist before the first rough sketch was drawn, and 
the painting itself is only a reproduction in material form of the men- 
tal picture. The stately ship had its exact mental counterpart before 
even its model was formed. A St. Peter’s existed in the brain of Mi- 
chael Angelo, and a St. Paul’s in that of Christopher Wren, before a 
foundation stone of either was laid. 

Though the mental perceptions receive their text from the outer 
world, the illumination thus excited will continue to increase in inten- 
sity and power until realms of thought are traversed and truths eluci- 
dated that have astonished the world. Neither does this mental pro- 
gress cease with the life in which it was first awakened; but the inspi- 
ration is transferred to other minds perhaps similarly constituted, and 
still new powers of comprehension are developed, and the grossness 
and rubbish of the material nature is cleared away until one is enabled 
to gaze far down into the measureless depths of the human soul. And 
as a deeper and clearer inspiration seems to be evolved from our ethe- 
rialized spiritual natures, we pass the barriers of time and space, and 
with vision undazzled we soar to heights at which angels might well 
stand aghast, measure worlds and systems of worlds, analyze the sub- 
tle niceties of our compound being, the philosophy of life, the essence 
and scope of immortality, and with ever increasing strength and con- 
fidence approach the perhaps ideal line which divides the finite from 
the infinite, until with whirlwind violence the maddening thought 
rushes through the brain that even the deep, awful mysteries of Deity 
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may be solved, and God himself dethroned and compelled to acknowl- 
edge an equal. No wonder, then, that one has said, we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. It is not strange that another has been com- 
pelled to exclaim, ‘* What a piece of work is man! how noble in rea- 
son! how infinite in faculties! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a God! 

The law which governs this power of faculty of mental sight or com 
prehension is the great universal law of the gradual progressive growth 
of all the mental faculties, social, intellectual and moral; not a simple 
separate faculty, but a power resulting from the harmonious action of 
all the others combined. In its highest estate it is the creature of the 
highest degree of human cultivation. It is the result of the nicest ap- 
plication of all the principles of normal, healthy, growth. It is inexor- 
able in its demands, it admits of neither stint nor excess, it will bear 
neither pampering or neglect. The culture must not only be natural in 
its adaptation, it must be persistent, thorough, aggressive. It involves 
not only culture but strength of will, power of concentration and heal- 
thy natural activity. In its requirements the inner sight follows closely 
the analogy of the outer or natural. If the object be too distant, the rays 
of light fall short of the eye and no image is formed. If the object be too 
near, the rays cannot be concentrated and the picture is shapeless or im- 
perfect. If the light be intense and sudden, the eye is dazzled or blinded 
for the time. If the objects be presented in too rapid succession giving 
the image no time to form, the eye is simply confused; no definite out- 
line can be obtained; and when any of these unnatural conditions exist, 
not only is there a failure to secure the desired results, but the eye is 
painfully affected and perhaps permanently injured. So also of the 
mental sight; if the necessary conditions are disregarded, the efforts to 
force memtal impressions will be futile and the mind itself rendered 
more obtuse, rayless and unmanageable. 

If it be true that whatever is really and positively known and com- 
prehended is by the inner sight clearly and sharply defined on the mind, 
not only in its wholeness but in every constituent part and what we 
thus know we can express, describe and explain—for the most complex 
problems thus become plain and simple—then it follows that what we 
cannot thus mentally see and analyze, we do not understand; we may 
have some vague, general, ill defined, indistinct ideas floating in the 
mind, unadjusted, disconnected—a condition of mental twilight. When 
we hear a person say of a subject, “I understand it perfectly well but 
I cannot express my views; I know but cannot tell; I can see how it is 
but cannot explain it,” we may be certain that the mental conception is 
not perfect; there is a mist, a dimness, an uncertain, confused glamour 
surrounding it which prevents even the possibility of clear delineation. 
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Every close observer must have noticed, even among those who pass 
for the well informed, a great and almost universal lack of positive, 
exact knowledge; a lack of method, of system and of connection in the 
mental operations; a lack of the power of classification and arrange- 
ment, a lack of analytic and constructive ability, a lack of completeness 
and finish, We know a little of almost everything and nothing well. 
We have picked up crumbs of knowledge with as little discrimination 
as the ostrich does his food, until the mind has become a very Pandora’s 
box of unassimilated incongruities. There is no symmetry in a mind 
thus unevenly developed. We run to waste in some things and are 
starved and pinched in others; and very many of us struggle on 
through life painfully conscious of tne crippling effects of a very 
imperfect edycation. 

If clear mental vision depends upon the normal development of all 
the faculties of the mind and cannot be obtained without it, then it is 
certain that the world is full of eyes and ears cf fair proportions and 
perfect mechanism that subserve but the merest animal purposes. 
Sights, objects and illustrations, however useful, grand or sublime fall 
on the untutored eye and leave only a meaningless stare. Sounds 
freighted with the richest truths strike the untrained ear but touch no 
responsive chord of the mind. Well might the great teacher exclaim: 
‘“* Having eyes they see not, and having ears they hear not neither do 
they understand.” And notwithstanding the favorable circumstances 
with which we are surrounded thousands among us even pass through 
life and go down to death with minds that can be likened only to the 
condition of the world during the process of creation when the earth 
was without form, and void and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. 

'* If nature is not at fault, it becomes us, as intelligent beings, to 
inquire what manner of teaching is best adapted to our highest needs, 
and when that fact is ascertained, to insist with all the power that is in 
us that the true system shall be made known and adopted in all the 
educational institutions of our land. Notwithstanding all that has 
been accomplished in reforming and improving educational processes, 
still the style in vogue in many schools is too much like that of the 
Boston Grammar School in the youthful days of Henry Ward Beecher, 
described by his biographer, as a solid square attempt to smite Latin 
grammar into the minds of all sorts and sizes by a pressure like that 
by which coin is stamped in the mint, and with thousands treated in 
this arbitrary, unnatural and barbarous manner the result has been the 
same. Any branch of study becomes to them a grim monotonous 
desert—a land of darkness, of desolation and confusion, without order, 
beauty or attractiveness; where they wander seeing neither tree nor 
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flower, a wilderness of meaningless forms and sounds. A styie of 
training that ignores the true order of mental development, that dis- 
regards the affections, that is dull, dreary and monotonous, that is 
indiscriminate in its application, recognizing no distinctions of age, 
circumstances or mental condition, that possesses neither classification, 
order or fitness, that is distant, stilled and repulsive, that fails to 
interest or excite curiosity, that is desultory and disconnected, that 
builds no mental or moral superstructure, but gives us only scattered 
fragieuts of broken thoughts instead, is not the true style, and should 
not be tolerated in a civilized community. The true teacher is one 
who has studied nature, and mastered at least some of its most simple 
problems, one who recognizes its laws, and will be guided by them, 
one who has the wisdom to comprehend his duty, and the moral cour- 
age to perform it. He who would operate on the human mind, who 
would handle instruments of such delicacy and power, should have an 
artist’s eye, an artist’s hand, and an artist’s deepest inspiration. 
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THE TEACHER’S POWER OVER THE PUPIL. 
BY A. FINKELNBURG, FOUNTAIN CITY. 
[Paper read before the Teachers’ Institute, at Fountain City, September 16, 1871.] 

Our esteemed Superintendent has requested me to address the teach- 
ers attending this Institute upon the School Laws in general, and more 
particularly upon the powers granted to teachers by the Common Law. 

Although my business engagements have prevented me from giving 
this subject such study and attention as it certainly deserves, yet I feel 
that it is my duty to obey the call; not because I flatter myself that 
my discourse will add to the intellectual entertainment of our learned 
visitors, but simply to show my appreciation of the value of any move- 
ment or exertion which is directed towards and calculated to add to 
the efficiency of our school system, and to encourage and aid a profes- 
sion which certainly ranks highest in the respect and estimation of 
every thoughtful citizen. 

We entrust to you what is dearer to us than wealth and health—our 
children, and the future welfare of our families and the commonwealth, 
and well we feel the difficulties of your position, the burden you bear 
of a great responsibility, the impossibility of filling up your post to 
the satisfaction of every father and fond mother in the land; and while 
we may in the stir of our business pursuits, seem to lack that attention 
to the teacher’s work which may properly be expected from us, yet 
you may rest assured that our hearts are with you in your noble work, 
waiching with pleasure the moral and literary progress of our children. 
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We ackiowledge with feelings of true gratification, that we entrust 
our most precious treasures to worthy hands, delegate our powers and 
duties as parents to trusty and reliable substitutes. For such you are, 
and this is the position the common law, to which my attention was 
directed, has assigned you. 

The great commentator, Blackstone, simply says: 

“The father may delegate part of his parental authority during his 
life to the tutor or schoolmaster of his child, who is then in /oco paren- 
tis, and has such a portion of the power of the parent committed to 
his charge, viz: that of restraint and correction, as may be necessary 
to answer the purposes for which he is employed.” 

Few as these words are, they leave nothing untold, and may well 
furnish the text to weeks of study and thought, as they are based upon 
the presumption that we thoroughly understand—Ist, the extent of the 
power of the parent over his offspring; 2d, what portion of the same is 
necessary to the teacher; and 3d, for what purposes the teacher is 
employed. 

The power of the father over his children is granted partly to enable 
him more effectually to perform his duty towards them and partly as a 
recompense for his care and trouble in the faithful discharge of the 
same, and consequently is limited by the object and purposes for which 
it is created. 

This object and purpose, aside from the inferior motive of recom- 
pense, is three-fold, and principally consists in these particulars: 
the maintenance, the protection and the education of the child, until it 
attains the age of majority. 

The first and second points belong to the law of nature and need no 
further reflection, but the question to be considered is: What powers 
has the father to aid him in the performance of his duty to educate his 
children. 

The common law says: “he may lawfully correct his child, being 
under age, in a reasonable manner, for this is for the benefit of his 
education.” 

This then is the power given to the father, which may by the com- 
mon law be delegated to the teacher for the benefit of education. 

But what is this education? Is it simply the gathering of know- 
ledge, for which the schoolmaster is employed, or does it comprehend 
all that series of instruction which is intended to store the brain with 
knowledge, to correct the temper and form the manners and habits of 
youth? 

I fear, in our western schools it is limited to the former. I know, 
that in European institutions of learning the duties of the teacher 
embrace fully the broader definition given. There the teacher’s power 
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of correction and restraint is not limited by the school-bell, by the 
fence inclosing the school-yard, nor bound up in the school books, but 
the teacher’s eye watches the pupil’s behavior in the public street, nay 
even at his home, and the teacher’s duty and power is co-equal with 
the parent’s as well in regard to the scholar’s general behavior, his 
morals, his manners, his habits, his associations, his mental and bodily 
health, as his knowledge of the a-b-c, arithmetic and penmanship. And 
I maintain, that this is the true extent of your duties; and we can have 
neither regard for, nor confidence in the teacher who will indolently 
confine his responsibility to the bare school house and passively shrug 
his shoulders over the rude and improper behavior of his pupils out of 
school. 

In the fulfilment of this duty it is but rarely, that an able and 
experienced teacher need ask himself the question, “ how far do my 
powers over my pupils extend?” But there are in almost every school 
extreme cases, when friendly words of advice and even entreaty will 
be wasted, when an earnest appeal to the conscience and good sense 
of the wayward will avail nothing, when restraint and lighter punish- 
ment is scouted, the blush of shame forgotten and noble ambition 
buried; then the baffled teacher may well ask himself, ‘“ What can I do? 
Can I expel and thus save myself from further trouble and annoy- 
ance and the entire school from the contaminating influence of vicious 
propensities and habits?” 

Apply the rule given by the common law and the answer will be a 
positive No. 

Your power is limited, to answer the purpose for which you are ap- 
pointed—that of education, and the exclusion of a child from the school 
certainly does not favor this purpose. The power of suspension is 
based upon the rule: “ Salus populi suprema lex ”—the individual 
welfare of every member of society shall yield to that of the commu- 
nity. 

Expulsion is not a punishment, or correction, and the power to expel 
is not given to the teacher but to the school board, to protect the eff- 
ciency of the school, and it is justified only by such insubordination, 
open and gross immorality, or contagious disease on the part of the 
pupil, as to render it impossible to maintain order and discipline, the 
morality or health of the school without excluding him. 

Expel, you cannot, remonstrance and persuasion are exhausted, re- 
straint after school hours is inefficient, what then is left to you but cor- 
poreal punishment? 

The ancient Roman law gave the father a power of life and death 
over his children, upon the principle, that he who gave had also power 
of taking away. 
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But the rigor of these laws was softened by subseqent constitutions 
and the power of the parent by the English or common laws is much 
more moderate, but still sufficient to keep the child in order and obe- 
dience. The father may lawfully correct his child, being under age, in 
a reasonable manner, and this power is transferred to the teacher with 
the further limitation: ‘* As may be necessary to answer the purposes,” 
for which he is employed. 

This is the law, but to avoid misapprehension, we must look to the 
higher courts for the construction placed, authoritatively, upon it, and 
if the feelings of the judges individually in this matter do not corre- 
spond, there seems to be but little difference in their expositions of the 
law. 

T will select two decisions, the one most favorable to the youth, 
from Indiana, the other from stern Vermont, more emphatically sus- 
taining the authority of the teacher: 

I. The Supreme Court of Indiana expresses its regret as follows: 
‘The law still tolerates corporeal punishment in the schoolroom. 
The authorities are all that way, and the Legislature has not thought 
proper to interfere. The public seems to cling to a despotism in the 
government of schools which has been discarded everywhere else. 
Whether cuch training be congenial to our institutions, and favorable 
to the full development of the future man, is worthy of serious consi- 
deration, though not for us to discuss. In one respect the tendency of 
the rod is so evidently evil, that it might, perhaps, be arrested on the 
ground of public policy. The practice has an inherent proneness to 
abuse. The very act of whipping engenders passion, and very gener- 
ally leads to excess. Where one or two stripes only were intended, se- 
veral usually follow, each in2reasing in vigor as the act of striking in- 
flames the passions. This is a matter of daily observation and exper- 
ience. Hence the spirit of the law is, and the leaning of the courts 
should be, to discountenance a practice which tends to excite human 
passions to heated and excessive action, ending in abuse and breaches 
of the peace. Such a system of petty tyranny cannot be watched too 
cautiously, nor guarded too strictly. The tender age of the sufferers 
forbids that its slightest abuse should be tolerated. So long as the 
power to punish corporeally in schools exists, it needs to be put under 
wholesome restrictions. Teachers should, therefore, understand that 
whenever correction is administered in anger or insolence, or in any 


other manner than in moderation and kindness, accompanied with that 
affectionate moral suasion so eminently due from one placed by the 
law “in loco parentis”—in the sacred relation of parent—the court 
must consider them guilty of assault and battery, the more aggravated 
and wanton in proportion to the tender years and dependent position 
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of the pupil. It can hardly be doubted but that public opinion will, 
in time, strike the ferule from the hands of the teacher, leaving him 
as the true basis of government, only the resources of his intellect and 
heart. Such is the only policy worthy of the State, and of her other- 
wise enlightened and liberal institutions. It is the policy of progress. 
The husband can no longer moderately chastise his wife; nor, accord- 
ing to the more recent authorities, the master his servant or apprentice. 
Even the degrading cruelties of the naval service have been arrested. 
Why the person of the school-boy, “ with his shining morning face,” 
should be less sacred in the eye of the law than that of the apprentice 
or sailor, is not easily explained. It is regretted that such are the au- 
thorities—still courts are bound by them. All that can be done, with- 
out the aid of legislation, is to hold every case strictly within the rule; 
and if the correction be in anger, or in any other respect immoderately 
or improperly administered, to hold the unworthy perpetrator guilty 
of assault and battery. The law having elevated the teacher to the 
place of the parent, if he is still to sustain that sacred relation, “ it be- 
comes him to be careful in the exercise of his authority, and not make 
his power a pretext for cruelty and oppression. (14 J/odns. &., 119.) 
Whenever he undertakes to exercise it, die cause must be sufficient; 
the instrument suitable to the purpose; the manner and extent of the 
correction, the part of the person to which it is applied, the temper in 
which it is inflicted—all should be distinguished with the kindness, 
prudence, and propriety which become the station. (Cooper vs. Mc- 
Junkin, 4 Zndiana L., 290.)” This court has more sympathy for rogu- 
ish youths, and less for hectored teachers than any other, we believe, 
in the land. ‘To our mind the reason why the law gives the teacher 
the right to punish is very clear and easily explained, but it does not 
seem to be so to this court. 

II. The Supreme Court of Vermont recently gave a very able 
opinicn on this subject, from which we extract the following: “A 
schoolmaster has the right to inflict reasonable corporeal punishment. 
He must exercise reasonable judgment and discretion in determining 
when to punish and to what extent. In determining upon what is a 
reasonable punishment, various considerations must be regarded—the 
nature of the offense, the apparent motive and disposition of the offend- 
er, the influence of his example and conduct upon others, and the sex, 
age, size and strength of the pupil to be punished. Among reasonable 
persons much difference prevails as to the circumstances which will 
justify the infliction of punishment, and the extent to which it may 
properly be administered. On account of this difference of opinion 
and the difficulty which exists in determining what is a reasonable 
punishment, and the advantage which the master has by being on the 
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spot to know all the circumstances, the manner, look, tone, gestures of 
the offender (which are not always easily described), and thus to form 
a correct opinion as to the necessity and extent of the punishment, 
considerable allowance should be made to the teacher by way of pro- 
tecting him in the exercise of his discretion. Especially should he 
have this indulgence when he appears to have acted from good motives, 
and not from anger or malice. Hence the teacher is not to be held li- 
able on the ground of excess of punishment, unless the punishment is 
clearly excessive, and would be held so in the general judgment of 
reasonable men. If the punisment be thus clearly excessive, then the 
master should be held liable for such excess, though he acted from good 
motives in inflicting the punishment, and, in his judgment, considered 
it necessary and not excessive. But if there is any reasonable doubt, 
whether the punishment was excessive, the master should have the 
benefit of that doubt. (Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Vermont 2., 123; 19 
Ib., 108, 4 Gray, 3%, 2 Dever. and Bat,, 365, 3 Salk, 47; Reeves’ 
Domestic Rel., 574, 375; Wharton’s Amer. Crim. law, 1,259; and 1 
Sanders on Pl. and Ev., 144.)” 

After reading all authorities, accessible to me, I have come to the 
conclusion, that only he may safely handle the ferule, who has com- 
plete control over his own passions; and as but few young men are 
sure of this virtue, I must advise all, never to inflict bodily punish- 
ment on the spur of the moment, but always allow an hour of consid- 
eration as well to yourself as to the culprit, and if you then consider 
the rod indispensable, administer it privately and never before the 
whole school, for your anxiety to tame the offender will naturally tend 
to increase the punishment, while he will but harden himself to appear 
courageous before his companions. Never use an unusual instrument 
nor leave 





nor inflict the punishment upon an unusual part of the body: 
any lasting marks, much less any permanent injury—and by all means 
be very careful never to give rise by word or manner to a suspicion, 
that you are acting from vindictive feelings, or under the violent im- 
pulse of passion or malevolence. 


Sn 


A DEFECT AND A REMEDY. 
BY HENRY COLEMAN. 

Wisconsin has reason to be proud of her educational facilities. Yet 
a connected system is not her boast. In one place is the solid, well 
laid foundation; in another are the walls and part of the roof and gor- 
geous cornice; while the rest equally good is still elsewhere. The 
asylums are for abnormal persons and must themselves be abnormal. 
Of them nothing need be said. 
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A Defect and a Remedy. All 


The university has no legal, apparent, or real connection with the 
normal colleges or common schools. <All these should be closely 
united in one complete whole. They should both legally and to the 
public eye, make one grand connected system. 

The normals are properly professional schools and as such should 
take their places in the great university by the side of the colleges of 
art, law and medicine. 

The great problem before our legislators is, how to unite closely the 
university and the common school. There is now too much of antag- 
onism. The university may seck to rest upon its true foundation,— 
the common school; but the foundation receives it not. It rather as- 
pires to be pressed with its own walls and covered with its own roof. 
‘he university is still compelled to stand on the very narrow base,— 
its own preparatory school. 

The laws sever them. The superintendent of public instruction, as 
such, holds no relation to the University. With the plebistic a, b, ¢, 
he may deal; but on the patristic hic, haec, hoc, he must not lay his 
vulgar hands. A result of this legal severance is, the masses feel that 
the common schools are theirs, while the university is of the aristoc- 
racy end the aristocracy they hate. The pride of republican royalty, 
which considers every man a king, is roused, and Young America re- 
solves to go forth into life from the great common school college. The 


high schools scorn the “ uselessness ” 


of higher learning, and parade 
their courses as all-sufficient for the practical duties of life. In confir- 
mation of these statements let collegiates inquire of self where they 
caught their inspiration for a liberal culture. Not one in ten will give 
the public schools the credit. An observing superintendent of one of 
our populous counties, with six graded schools, failed to find one 
scholar who had a collegiate course in view. 

For this evil let remedies be offered. Among allacure may be 
found. The one here proposed, is a uniform, legal course of study 
from a, b, c, up through A. B., to M. D., LL. D., and Pu. D. There 
might be one course for the graded schools and another for the non- 
graded. These might also be allowed a side course of study, to which 
a quasi graduation is attached, but the chief paths of common school 
study should end in thorough preparation for the college curriculum. 

Let these courses, including all the collegiate studies of the univer- 
sity, be printed on large cards, let them be attractively framed and 
hung in every school in the state. On slips let them be distributed in 
the families. Then could teacher, parent and scholar see the end from 
the beginning. 

Such a plan would avoid the frequent and sudden changes of studies 
to which pupils are now subjected. To-day they study Latin freely, 
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to-morrow they ignore it wholly. It would crowd out from common 
schools the most abstruse studies of a liberal college course. It would 
tend to start the pupils rightly. The graduates of Wisconsin are but 
a company, compared with the regiment of those who, after a few 
terms of academic study, sadly say, “ Had I begun rightly, I would go 
to college.” Our plan would multiply the graduates and decimate 
these mourners. ; 

Numerous other advantages demand notice, but space forbids. A 
brief outline of the legislation desirable to secure this end must close 
this too protracted discussion. 

Let the constitution and laws be so altered that the oversight of the 
common schools, the normal schools and the university be committed 
to a board of education elected by the people. Let the superintend- 
ent of public instruction be member and secretary of this board. Let 
the other members be chosen, four from the state at large and two 
from each congressional district. To avoid party politics let all these, 
together with the county superintendents, be elected in the spring. 

Such legislation could scarcely fail to unite the severed parts of our 
educational system into a complete and harmonious whole. 


- o> 
PUNISHMENT AS CONNECTED WITH REFORMATION. 


It isin vain to punish men unless you reform them.—President 
Waytanp in an Address to the Prison Discipline Society. 

To reform the criminal, to cure him of the moral disease which led 
him into crime, to impart appropriate instruction to his mind, and to 
prepare the way for his restoration to society as a renovated character, 
are circumstances which seem to have been overlooked in the arrange- 
ments connected with our criminal legislation —Dick’s Mental Ilumi- 
nation. 

Yet it is being more and more discovered, that not only do sanguin- 
ary, revengeful punishments fail of checking crime, but that mild and 
merciful laws, aiming to correct and reform offenders, are more salutary 
in their influence, and more productive of good in their results-—Law 
of Kindness. 

Multitudes of parents and teachers, in governing their children and 
pupils, now see and are practising the truth, that it is far better to ad- 
minister the punishment which kindness dictates, than that which re- 
venge suggests.— Law of Kindness. 

Whilst the Savior enjoined upon his fellows to Jove their enemies, he 
also declared (Zuke XII, 47) that he who was worthy of many stripes 
should receive them; and that he who was deserving of few stripes 
should receive few stripes. 
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INVOCATION TO WINTER. 
BY MRS. H. E. @. AREY. 


Rest yonder on the purple hills 

O serried armies of the storm! 
Beneath you, with their fair increase 
The autumn vallies lie in peace, 

The waters mingle in their rune 

Soft snatches of a summer tune; 
The sun, with all his loving ways 
Gleams through the Indian summer haze 
*Till the roused grasses of the glen 
In pristine freshness gleam again. 
Sweet dews, like benedictions fall 
To bless the year’s high carnival, 
And all the hills, from sea to sea, 
Fling out their gorgeous blazonrie. 


We read in crimson blossomed woods 
The transports of their solitudes; 

The artists of the aging year 

Their rich cartoons have gathered here, 
And tints that glow from nature’s heart 
Outshine the loftiest touch of art. 
Vignettes of tracery rich and rare 
Down rustle through the hazy air 

Till even the humblest parthway glows 
With all the tints the rainbow knows. 


The charmed eye’s fullness of desire 
Expressed from summer’s heart of fire 
In wondrous shapes—in countless shades 
Is lingering in the forest glades: 

We thrill with rapture, questioning not 
This fairest work thy hand has wrought, 
But deprecate, with prayer and tear, 
Thine onward march, remoseless year. 
Thy skill is spent, thou cans’t no more, 
Grant time to con these beauties o’er; 
Mar not, with winter’s hoary rime, 

This fullness of the autumn time. 


Rest yonder on the purple hills 

O serried armies of the storm 

While yet the summer dew distils 

And artist-hands their tasks perform. 

Let ampler studies yet refine 

This wondrous gallery of design. 

We hear your mutterings harsh and long 
Mid snatches of a softer song; 
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The brooks, like messengers, come down 
With tidings from the mountains brown 
And breathe, in mutterings, hoarse and low, 
Their forecast of the coming woe. 
Far eastward, in the morning light 
Your burnished spears and shields gleam bright; 
Your keen-eyed scouts, with mace and dirk 
Are stripped for their remorseless work: 
Why should they, with a touch efface 
This vision of surpassing grace, 
And ere its latest tints are laid 
Bid all the glorious pictures fade? 
O tarry where your tents are spread; 
The heart of man, and natures’s heart 
Shrink shivering from your flinty tread, 
And for your coming watch and start; 
While there ye sit, like Tartar hordes 
Gloating on all the realm affords; 
And will, such hour as suits you best, 
Urge downward from the mountain’s crest 
Your archer hosts, with lance and spear 
And ruin in your wild career, 
And bear to caverns grim and grey 
The beggar’d poet’s flocks away. 
ssi 

QUALITIES NEEDED BY AND IN THE TEACHER. 

BY W. P. HUNTINGTON, MARSHALL. 

1. A loving spirit. Love beaming in the countenance, sparkling in 
the eye, and flowing from the lips, wins its way to the heart of a 
child. <A stiff, stern aspect, and a dry, hard manner will be sure to 
repel. True, the parent must rule, and within a limited sphere so must 
the teacher, and if needs be, with the rod; but still that rod should be 
as the sceptre of love, feeding us with almond blossoms. Love was 
the great secret of Dr, Arnold’s power over his pupils. By the almost 
omnipotent energy of love, he could soften the most rugged and sub- 
due the most stubborn nature. Let the law of kindness, then, be ever 
on your lips, and that perfect love fill the teacher’s heart which “ suffers 
long and is not easily provoked.” 

2. Liveliness of disposition and of manner, quick sensibility, gene- 
yous impulses. These qualities are wont to be associated with a beam- 
ing countenance, a winning voice, and a merry heart, “which doeth 
good like a medicine.” Make it appear to the young that “ wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and her paths, peace.” By all means, 
let teachers (and the same holds true in regard to parents) cherish 
hopeful views in regard to the success and the future respectability of 
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their pupils. Never despair even of a perverse child. Be not daunt- 
ed by any outbreak of depravity; nor discouraged from still taking the 
wisest and best measures for his recovery. Hope on, trust on! and 
your hope and trust shall not be lost, but will end in something good. 
That turbulent spirit, that sulky disposition, may yet be transformed 
into a high christian character, and become your joy and your crown, 


ere Oe eee 
THE TEACHER’S NEED OF POLISH. 
BY WM. ELDEN, PALMYRA. 


When a new teacher comes into the district he becomes immediately 
the observed of all observers. A hundred pair of eyes begin to meas- 
ure him, to take his menial and moral parallax; to observe him from 
every standpoint, and examine every item that goes to make up the 
man. If he be clownish in his carriage, or slovenly in his dress, he 
must be a prodigy of mental and moral worth to succeed, even in a 

small degree, as a teacher. He will have to labor long and hard to 
gain the respect and esteem of his pupils; and even after these are 
secured, he will find that many an honest effort to do them good will 
fall short of his intention. He knows not why it is that his pupils are 
not attentive. He sees no reason why Nellie and Frank should lisesi 
and Anna, his most faithful worker, should be struggling hard to keep 
a sober face. Perhaps he puts it to the account of total depravity; 
least of all does he suspect that the fault is his own. He does not 
know that his cravat is untied, his vest buttoned awry, and that he 
himself is leaning awkwardly over the desk, unable to make satisfac- 
tory disposition of arms and legs. Nor is this all, for, if his pupils do 
not imitate his awkward and slovenly habits, they will be forming sim- 
ilar bad habits of their own, which his example should correct. He 
cannot excuse himself from this duty. 

I know that an awkward man may have a good heart, and that worth 
without polish i is rather to be chosen than polish without worth. Such 
aman may be like the diamond just found in the gravel bed; but his 
education has been a woful failure, as will be that of those who are so 
unfortunate as to be his pupils, if the rongh crust is not broken off so 
that the true lustre of the gem may appear. And yet there are many 
such men, and women too, engaged in the educational work. Nor are 
they found in the country schools alone. They are made county super- 
intendents; they are called to address educational conventions; and 
even at our State Teachers’ Association, once and again are we bored 
with the lengthy speeches of clumsy fossils or undeveloped book 
worms. Why will not the executive committee leave off a few such 

2—[Vor. L—No. 11.] 
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men from the programme, and give us men who know not only the 
what but the how; men who will speak from the heart and to the 
heart; give us the polished diamond set in gold? 

Our Normal Schools are doing much in this direction. Let our 
county superintendents lend a helping hand. Let them look for some- 
thing more, in the teachers whom they license, than correct papers on 
mental arithmetic. We look for the time when clumsy movements 
and blotted papers shall be counted with incorrect spelling and false 


syntax. 
_— Nh a 


THE METRICAL SYSTEM. 
BY C. D. LAMPORT, YANKEETOWN. 

In reading the Journat during the past few months, I have noticed 
several articles hinting towards reform on the subject of education. 
Some were pleading for phonetic reform; others for more practical 
methods of teaching the several branches, as spelling, reading, etc., etc. 
Certain it is, that in most schools of this and other states, the teachers 
are practicing very poor methods of instruction. Some teachers are to 
be blamed, and others are not. They must in a great part comply with 
the desires of the district officers. Now these district officers call for a 
good teacher in arithmetic. As it is the very necessary branch of arith- 
metic which is most wanted by the schools at large, it should be taught 
carefully and wisely. It is the chief aim of all true friends of educa- 
tion and lovers of mankind to instruct the young in those branches 
which will be most beneficial to them through life, and to do that in 
the least time possible to make thorough scholars. Now all will admit 
that arithmetic is one of the most beneficial. Is it taught as it should 
be? No, it is not. In studying arithmetic we find many things which 
in my mind are foolish in the extreme. 

We will begin with the rule of addition, or before that, with nota- 
tion. The pupil is taught that ten units make one unit of a higher 
order, called ten, etc., and makes all his calculations on this basis until 
he gets to the end of the fundamental rules, or may be through federal 
money. Then the little fellow must change his base of operations. He 
no longer calculates strictly by the ten-fold ratio basis. He here learns 
that sometimes three, and other times four, eight, two, twelve, sixteen, 
or five and one-half units of one order make a unit of a higher order. 
This is compound numbers. Why, not call it ‘ confound” numbers? 
Surely it is confounding to the pupils understanding. In the new met- 
rical system of weights and measures we have a remedy for all this 
“confound ” system of numbers, or compound, as ’tis termed. By the 
metrical system the pupil could pursue his easy way through arithmetic 
for a great many pages. When he gets to fractions, and fractional com- 
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pound numbers, see how much plainer and easier understood this new 
system would make it. Thenagain at decimals he pursues the straight- 
forward way, and on through all his computations in percentage, mak- 
ing one continuous chain, on the basis that ten units of one order make 
a unit of a higher. Why is it that this system is not enforced and 
taught in our common schools? Pages of the arithmetic which are 
now devoted to that useless mess of compound numbers might be left 
out. Why is it that teachers do not say a word about it? Do they 
understand it? It is my candid opinion that there is not a district 
board of officers that fully understatds this new system, in this county, 
I 1 of offi that fully lerstatds tl ystem, in this count: 
or town at least. Will they ever? Not unless some one sets the thing 
to working. 

I can think of only one way to introduce it. Let the State Superin- 
tendent prepare a bill and introduce it to the Legislature the coming 
session, providing somewhat as follows: ‘That the metrical system of 
weights and measures shall be taught in common schools of this state; 
that applicants of certificates to teach shall pass a thorough examina- 
tion in this system; that the state shail furnish to the several towns, at 
cost, a standard of weights and measures of this system, and deduct the 
price thereof from the state or county school fund, (or provide it in 
some other manner.”’) 

Let the county institutes offer premiums for the district that can pro- 
duce a register showing the largest attendance, best deportment, larg- 
est set of apparatus (including of course a standard set of the metric 
system), the best library, ete. Let teachers form associations in the 
several towns and persuade the district officers to join them, (and Lam 
sure they will) to promote the cause of education. Let the metric 
system of weights and measures be explained and discussed. Let the 
phonetic system be included also in these discussions. Let each teacher 
who reads the Journal, exert his every nerve to further the educational 
cause; and J trust he will not slight the claims of this beautiful metric 
system. Congress has adopted it. Let us do so; and to you fellow 
teachers, if this meets your approbation, I appeal for help. 

+->--- - 

A Secrer.—William Wirt’s letter to his daughter on the “small 
sweet courtesies of life,” contains a passage from which a great deal of 
happiness might be learned. He writes: “I want to tell you a secret. 
The way to make yourself ple asant to others is to show them attention. 
The whole world is like the miller at Mansfield, ‘ who cared for nobody— 
no, not he, because nobody cared for him.’ And the whole world would 
serve you so if you gave the un the cause. Let every one see that you 
do care for them, by showing them what Sterne so happily called the 
small courtesies, in’ which there is no parade, whose voice is too still to 
tease, and which manifest themselves by tender and affectionate looks 
and little acts of attention, giving others the preference in every little 
employment—at the table, in the ficld, walking, sitting and standing.” 
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DIVISION PERFORMED BY MULTIPLICATION AND 
ADDITION. 


BY PETER SCHNEIDER, GIBBSVILLE, 


This method of division may be easily applied, whenever the divisor 
contains but few units less (from 1 to 11) than the next higher num- 
ber consisting of the figure 1 with as many ciphers annexed, as there 
are figures in the divisor; as, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, ete., and it is to be 
performed according to the following rule: 

1. Cut off by a perpendicular line from the right of the dividend as 
many figures as there are figures in the divisor. 

2. Subtract the divisor from 1 with as many ciphers annexed, as 
there are figures in the divisor. The remainder is called the Decadal 
Supplement. 

3. Multiply the whole part of the dividend, which is at the left of 
the perpendicular line, by the decadal supplement, and write the pro- 
duct under the dividend, which will form the second dividend. 

4, Multiply the part of the second dividend at the left of the line 
by the decadal supplement, and write this product under the second 
dividend; continue in the same manner, till the whole product of that 
part of the last dividend at the left of the line by the decadal supple- 
ment can be placed on the right side of the line. 

5. Add all the dividends, and the part of the sum at the left of the 
line denotes the quotient, and the one at the right plus the product of 
the decadal supplement by the number of units, which was carried from 
the last column at the right of the line to the next column at the left, 
shows the remainder. 

Norr.—If the remainer of the operation should be equal to the divi- 
sor, or greater than this, 1 must be added to the quotient, and then, the 
difference between the divisor and remainder shows the true remain- 
der of the division. 

If the number 58873262 were to be divided by 95, the operation 


would stand thus: 
588732/62 
29436 60588732 x 5 


100=95 x 5 1471/80= 294365 
5 is the Decadal Supplement 7355= 1471xK5 
365= 8x5 

’ , ; Oe . 
Number of units carried .........315= 3x) 


QUOHENYs sigs cisieodewesnas SOLOS 
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Goop Scnoors anp Growru.—The lecture of Prof. Gilman at the 
last Teachers’ Institute in New Haven, on “ Connecticut in the light 
of the new census,” demonstrates that improved and especially 
“Graded Schools and Growth,” stand related as a cause and effect. 
General education increases the value of all property and promotes its 
security. “Taxes raised for purposes of education are like vapors 
which rise only to descend again in fertilizing showers, to bless and 
beautify the land.” There is no item in the catalogue of all our appro- 
priations that ought to be met with so great tolerance and favor as that 
which is expended in the education of our youth. This constitutes the 
most important interest with which, as a district, town, city, or as 
a state, we have todo. Aside from the divinely appointed agencies of 
religion, there is no ruling power like that of the common school. 
Nothing else leaves such an impress upon our social character and our 
civil institutions. No other agency so unostentatious and quiet in its 
work is so powerful and pervading in its results, so cheap in its cost, 
and rich in its benefits. Apparently the work of to-day, it is laying 
the foundations of the social fabric for coming generations. No other 
legislation affects agencies so bountiful and abiding as that which acts 
through the schools, on the mind and morals of society. A thousand 
considerations magnify its importance, and claim from us a higher esti- 
mate of its rank. It is impossible to extol too much this great interest, 
whose blessings are beyond price.—Connecticut School Journal. 


————#-—— 


Love or tHe Beavutirun.—Place a young girl under the care of a 
kind-hearted, graceful woman, and she, unconsciously to herself, grows 
into a graceful lady. Place a boy in the establishment of a thorough- 
going, straightforward business man, and he becomes a self-reliant busi- 
ness man. Children are susceptible creatures, and circumstances, and 
scenes, and actions always impress them as you influence them, not by 
arbitrary rules nor by stern example alone, but ina thousand other ways 
that speak through beautiful forms, pretty pictures, etc., so they will 
grow. ‘Teach your children, then, to love the beautiful. Give them a 
corner in the garden for flowers; encourage them to put it in the shape 
of hanging baskets; allow them to have their favorite trees; learn them 
to wander in the prettiest woodlets; show them where they can best 
view the sunset; rouse them in the morning, not with stern “time to 
work!” but with the enthusiastic “see the beautiful sunrise!” buy for 
them pretty pictures, and encourage them to decorate their ronms in 
his or her childish way. Give them an inch and they will go a mile. 
Allow them a privilege, and they will make your home beautiful. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Is the election of district officers determined by a majority or 
plurality vote? 

A. The school law is silent on this point; also as to the manner in 
which they shall be elected; but all analogy and precedent establishes 
the principle that an election of a public officer is consumated only 
when a candidate receives a majority of the legal votes cast, unless 
there be special provision to the contrary. If, therefore, a person 
receives only a plurality of votes, as a district officer, he is not elected. 

Q. Can district officers be elected at an adjourned annual meeting, 
if the adjournment is for more than ten days? 

A. The law is not very explicit on this point, but taken altogether 
it will be found that it provides three ordinary ways for filling district 
offices: First, by election at annual meeting. Second, by the appoint- 
ment of the district board. Third, by the appointment of the town 
clerk. These three methods must succeed each other in such a way as 
not to conflict; and to this end each is limited in time. The district 
can elect at annual meeting, and the term of the new incumbent 
properly begins ten day thereafter. If no election is consummated at 
the regular session of the annual meeting and it adjourns, it may be 
held that it will be legal to elect at any time within ten days. But 
when the ten days have expired without congummating an election, the 
office is then vacant, and it devolves upon the board to fill the vacancy, 
although the annual meeting is further adjourned, for the transaction of 
other business. It is the policy of the law not to allow a district office 
to remain vacant. Hence, if the district board does not, within ten 
days, fill a vacancy, whether resulting from a failure to elect or any 
other cause, it becomes the duty of the town clerk to appoint; but no 
appointment, whether by the board or town clerk holds longer than 
until the next annual meeting. Then the normal method of filling the 
office by election comes again into operation. 

Q. If territory is set from district into another, is it lawful to elect 
a person living on said territory as a district officer, in his new district, 
within the time in which an appeal may be taken from the action alter- 
ing the districts? 

A. The school law does not fix any time within which an appeal 
must be taken. The rule, laid down by the State Superintendent, is 
that it should be taken in thirty days. But if within this time such an 
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election takes place, as is supposed, it will be legal notwithstanding the 
right of appeal. If an appeal is taken, and the territory restored to 
the former district, the effect will be of course to make the office va- 
cant, and it will be filled by appointment. 

Q. Cana district board hire a teacher, before the annual meeting, 
to teach for a term or terms following the annual meeting? 

A. In providing that a new member on each school board shall be 
elected annually, early in the school year; that the district shall raise 
money each year for school purposes; and that it may determine the 
length of the terms, the time of the terms, and the sex of the teacher 
or teachers, it is evident that it was intended by the school law that 
contracts with teachers should not extend beyond the close of the 
school year; and courtesy to the incoming board would dictate the same 
thing. How a suit arising under a contract that should disregard all 
this might be decided in the civil courts it is not necessary to express 
an opinion; but it may safely be laid down, as a general rule, that con- 
tracts with teachers should not extend beyond the close of the school 
year; and if for any special reason it is desired to contract for a longer 
period, it should still be understood that the contract is subject to re- 
newal by the new board. 

Q. How shall town clerks be made to report accurately and in season? 

A. It should be remembered that when the office of county superin- 
tendent was created that of town superintendent was abolished, and the 
duties of town superintendents were divided up among the county su- 
perintendents, the town supervisors and town clerk. This was done to 
save expense, but it was bad policy, becase if we are to have public 
schools, it is cheapest in the end to make them as good as possible, and 
this requires careful, local supervision, by intelligent persons appointed 
for that purpose. Under the present make-shift policy, the temporaty 
remecy for the matters complained of is to elect for town clerks, intel- 
ligent, public spirited men, who take a lively interest in the schools. 
But this will often be found impracticable. The office of town clerk, 
like other other petty offices, is sought by little politicians, and is often 
claimed and bestowed as a reward for political services. What the 
town clerk has to do in reference to schools, is an appendage to his other 
duties, for which he receives no compensation. He is ordinarily elected 
without any particular reference to his fitness for a school officer. It 
cannot therefore reasonably be expected that his duties in regard to the 
schools will be performed with the interest and fidelity which are need- 
ed. However, so far as his report is concerned, he is dependent for its 
promptness thereof and accuracy upon the district clerks; and it is 
scarcely too much to say that one half of them are hardly intelligible. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of town clerks do good service for 
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the schools, without compensation, and too often without thanks. But 
the true remedy is the adoption of the “ town system.” With one town 
board, and with a secretary appointed with especial reference to his fit- 
ness for the place and fairly compensated for his services, with one re- 
port only, made by himself, the result of his personal oversight of the 
schools, the delay, uncertainty and general fuss and trouble attending 
the present cumbrous system would disappear. 

As bearing upon this subject, we give short letters from two county 
superintendents, recently received, omitting names and dates: 

Dear Strr—I mail my aunual report with this. * # * <As usual 
there are many inaccuracies. —— reports those who attended 
school between the age of 4 and 20 instead of the entire number resid- 
ing in the district of that age. I sent word to the clerk by their 
teacher and director to correct the error but have not heard from him, 
though he got word two weeks ago. Again, quite a number of clerks 
do not report the different children between the ages of 4 and 7, 7 and 
15, and 15 and 20, and the financial statements as usual are untrust- 
worthy. But how can it be otherwise as long as it is hardly possible 
to get a man to take the office of district clerk if he can by any means 
avoid it? Quite a number of town clerks inform me that they have 
gone in person to district clerks to get the reports corrected and such 
clerks have refused to have any more bother with it or the office. Your 
remedy probably will be the “* township system;” but I think it would 
be worth while trying to get law amended so as to pay district officers 
for their work as well as town officers. 

Dear Sir: During the four years that I lave held the office of 
county superintendent, I have never had as much difficulty to get cor- 
rect reports from town clerks, or in fact, reports in avy shape, as I ara 
having this year. It seems to be a matter of no weight whatever to 
some of them, whether districts in their towns that have maintained 
school five months, draw from the public fund or not. I am almost dis- 
couraged in regard to making my report as it should be, but will do so 
if possible, providing time be allowed me from your office. 

Q. Has the act of the Legislature of 1869 or 1870, requiring dis- 
trict boards to estimate and return to the town clerk a sum of money 
sufficient to maintain a school five months, when the district fail to vote 
a tax sufficient for that purpose at annual meeting, been repealed? 

A. It has not. The amendment was passed in 1868, 

Q. In case a special meeting should be called in the spring, and the 
summer school voted down, and then the board employ a teacher for a 
summer school, who is to pay the teacher, the district, or the district 





board? 

A. The board would be liable for the teacher’s wages, and not the 
district; it being understood that the action of the board is simply con- 
trary to the vote of the district, and is not taken under the second pro- 
viso of sub-section sixth of section 19. But in case the district does 
not provide for at least five months school, the board is authorized to 
make up the deficiency, and of course to employ a teacher. 
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Sditorial AMliscellany. 


FIRE. 

The scenes of the past two weeks will never be forgotten. The burning of Chi- 
cago, and the terrible fires in the northern part of our own State, roasting hundreds 
alive, will pass into history as events unparalleled in all the centuries past. Lan- 
guage is powerless to expresss to the understanding or imagination these scenes. 
We witnessed on Monday afternoon and evening the burning of the North Divis- 
ion of the great city of the west. Standing on the smoking ruins of one of its 
principal streets, on the right and in front as far as the eye could reach, we saw 
the thousands of camp fires of destruction and death, in the smoldering flame- 
heaps of consumed buildings, while on our left the unchecked fire was raging. 
Dwelling houses, business blocks, school houses, churches, all went down before 
its fierce fury. The tears, groans, threats, cries, the blank despair of the homeless 
thousands, the hurrying procession, miles long, of drays, carts, carriages, pedes- 
trians, loaded with furniture, valuables and household stuff of all descriptions, 
cannot be described by any pen. 

But Chicago though “cast down,” is “not destroyed.” The real Chicago can- 
not be burned up. Its pluck, its courage, its perseverence, its push, yet remains. 
It will rise a fairer city from its ashes, and be purified through its baptism of fire. 

What shall we say of the spontaneous outburst of sympathy—practical, helpful 
sympathy—manifested by the whole christian world towards its unfortunate suffer- 
ing people? Let the Chicago Tribune answer: “ The response of the people of 
the United States, to the appalling calamity which has befallen our city, has no 
parallel in the history of the world, since Christ died for our sins. We cannot 
return our thanks for their loving kindness. Words falter on our lips. Only our 
streaming eyes can tell how deeply we feel.” And our eyes are dimmed with 
tears as we think of the sufferers in our own midst, and of the noble response to 
their needs our State and country have given. Thank God the spirit of His Son, 
who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, is in the hearts of the people 
“or inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.” Let the 
work of organized beneficence go on, and the wants of every sufferer be relieved. 


’ 


Tue STATE UNIVERSITY.—We are pleased to note the spirit of enthusiasm and 
and progress which pervades all departments and classes of the University. 
While scientific education is receiving its full share of attention, classical 6educa- 
tion is gaining ground. 

The present class of beginners in Greek is the largest class ever organized in 
that language in the university. Many students who came to take a partial 
course have wisely determined to take a full course. 

The faculty are harmonious, most cordially seconding the efforts of the Presi- 
dent Twombly to raise the standard of scholarship and increase the esprit de corps 
among the students. 

The address of President Twombly at the educational convention in Milwaukee 
made a marked impression upon the large audience present. It was a noble plea 
for higher culture, and an eloquent defense of the American college. 


3—[Vo 1. 1.—No. 11.] 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

We find, in presenting the subject to many County Superintendents and promi- 
nent teachers, a desire expressed for a modification of the law relating to Teach- 
ers’ Certificates. It is deemed very desirable to have, as far as possible, uniform- 
ity in examinations. The standard in different counties varies greatly. A second 
grade certificate in one county would not be equal to a third grade in another. To 
remedy this it is proposed to have sets of question prepared in some way for all 
the counties in the State so that a uniform standard may be maintained. It is also 
proposed to have a third grade certificate, good for one year in the county in which 
it is given; asecond grade, good for two years in the county; and a first grade, 
good for five years in any county in the State. The latter would be alimited State 
Certificate. The holder of such a certificate need not be examined in the studies 
covered by it, if desirous of obtaining an unlimited State Certificate. A limited 
third grade certificate might be granted, in necessary cases, as now provided for 
by law. There may be some practical difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
above plan. We invite a full and free correspondence concerning it from all inter- 
ested. Let us have all the arguments for and against the scheme. 


PAY FOR CLERKS OF DISTRICTS. 

We are in the receipt of several letters from district clerks, asking for an opin- 
ion whether they are entitled to receive compensation from the districts they serve, 
for their services. The law makes no provision for compensation. The theory 
was, at the time the law was framed, that these services would be rendered gratis. 
Accordingly, the opinion of the Department, agreeing with the opinion of the dif- 
ferent Attorney Generals of the State, has been wnvarying in accordance with the 
law. 

Many clerks are indignant at this state of affairs, and some of them may be led 
innocently to suppose that the matter rests solely with the Department of Instruc- 
tion tosettle. Jt is the law that determines it. We are very clearly of opinion 
that these clerks ought to receive compensation, and the law should be amended 
accordingly. Let the members of the coming Legislature be instructed rightly 
upon the subject, and there will be no difficulty in bringing about the necessary 
change. If the township system could be adopted, as we stated in our last issue, 
a remedy could easily be found for the present unsatisfactory condition of things. 


DRAWINC IN SCHOOL. 

A couple of pages on this matter printed in our last issue, have drawn forth a 
letter from our correspondent, “Pen,” whose enthusiasm on the subject is awak- 
ened in the hope that something may be done in our State, to have drawing taught 
in the public schools. That her enthusiasm may extend to others, we take the 
liberty to give a part of the letter: 


“That article on ‘Drawing,’ in your October number, is good. I draw a little, 
and have always taught this entertaining art to my pupils. My last school has a 
set of large Drawing Cards, a yard square, which we used for two years. They 
proved a perfect blessing, especially to the little ones. My idea is, that just such 
cards, got np in a more artistic and systematic manner, ought to be in every school- 
room; and I think if the right persons were to take the matter in hand, it would 
prove a success. Do you think you could do anything in the matter? I do not sec 
why Wisconsin should wait for her New England sisters to start this new enter- 
prise. If you wish, I shall draw a number of sample cards of the right size, and 
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send them to you—gratuitously of course—to give you an idea of what I and those 
to whom I have mentioned the matter, think would be suitable. You could then 
modify and alter to suit yourself. I enclose a few small ‘Cards of Merit,’ drawn 
by myself. My scholars always prized them above the finest printed cards, and 
copied them again and again. Hoping to hear from you, I remain, dear sir,” etc. 

We have accepted the offer of the large cards, and shall have much pleasure in 
showing them to all who may visit us. The small cards sent us are not merely 
beautiful, but exquisitely so, and excite the admiration of all who see them. To 
equal them is not however beyond the reach of multitudes whose taste and talent 
remain undeveloped. 


DEDICATORY EXERCISES OF THE OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Below we give an abstract of the proceedings at the opening of this school, 
taken from the Milwaukee Sentinel. The school opened with fifty pupils; twenty 
more than the Whitewater School had at its opening. In two weeks the number 
had increased to one hundred and sixty. It is doubtless larger at the present time. 

The action of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, in selecting President 
ALBEE, Prof. R. Grawam, and the rest of the efficient corps of teachers for this 
school, has given general satisfaction. 


At an early hour the large assembly room was filled to overflowing. The audi- 
ence was called to order by Hon. WM. Starr, President of the Board of Normal 
Regents. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Chamberlin of Oshkosh; and Prof. 
Chandler, also of Oshkosh, who had charge of the musical part of the programme, 
with his fine orchestra, delighted the audience with an overture from Norma. 

President Starr then delivered an address, replete with earnestness and vigor, in 
which he reviewed the labors of the board in connection with the erection of this 
building, and acknowledged the hearty co-operation of the citizens of Oshkosh. 
and the munificent gift of $25,000, and the present eligible site, made by them, all 
evincing how deeply seated in the hearts of this people was the future welfare of 
their children, and how deeply was felt the necessity for intelligence among the 

yeople. 
: After the address, the keys of the building were delivered to Prof. Albee, the 
President elect of the Oshkosh Normal School. 

President Albee then responded on the part of the faculty. He reviewed the 
history of Normal Schools in this State. In 1857, begun the creation of the Nor- 
mal School Fund, it being at first one-fourth, and since 1869, one-half of the 
Swamp Land Fund. Platteville opened in 1865. Whitewater opened April, 1868: 
The attendance is now 200. He hoped soon to see the Oshkosh School full. Nor- 
mal Schools are a necessity; no argument needed to prove this. Our public 
schools are ineflicient because of untrained teachers; we must raise the standard. 
The Normal Schools are to train teachers. A building for a Normal School is now 
opened here after some delay. The University is crippled on account of using 
funds for building. Not so with the Normal Schools. This building is now to be 
dedicated. There will be no set address; others will give speeches. The Govern- 
or is necessarily absent on account of a painful accident. President Albee said 
further: “In behalf of myself and the faculty of this school, I accept this trust. 
My short acquaintance with the Board of Regents, leads me to know that we shall 
receive your co-operation and support. This faculty has been long and favorably 
known as a body of workers in the educational interests of this State. Intelli- 
gence for.the many, not the few, is our motto. Intelligence, permeating every 
neighborhood, reaching every hamlet, every cottage, is the need; but this necessi- 
ty has not been realized. We need more; therefore here we stand, a band of la- 
borers ready to do what we can; not self-sufficient, but hopeful that we may be able 
to do some good. We thank this intelligent community for this munificent gift. 
We ask your co-operation and support that this material may reach forward and 
make its impress on the immaterial, and thus take hold of a.glorious hereafter, 
lifting humanity to a higher, nobler life.” 

Gen. Fallows, Superintendent of Public Instruction; was then introduced. He 
said: “I have had the privilege of addressing an Oshkosh audience many times; 
I begun public life here. Since then, sons have grown; some have gone to take 
their place in the business of life. Some have gone never to return; but they died 
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nobly, crowned with honor. Here are daughters now blushing into womanhood. 
I love to address an Oshkosh audience—none better, [applause]. I am glad to 
find such a large audience here to dedicate this Normal School. This town has 
grown up with vigor and determination; nothing is wanting to render it possible 
that every child wtthin its boundaries shall have a thorough education. Here and 
there are the ward school buildings. Yonder is One of the most noble high school 
buildings in the state, and here is a substantial, commodious and magnificent 
structure, prepared that yonder walls may not be a byword, but filled with work- 
man prepared for their labor. The common school deserves your warmest re- 
gards, for this faculty. I bespeak your cordial support. They are'men and women 
whose life-work is devoted to the cause ef education in its fullest, most complete 
signification.” ‘The General was most happy in his efforts, and at the close was 
most loudly applauded. 

Gen. Allen responded. He regretted that Col. McMynn was not present, who 
was to respond. Of this building we might well be proud. The people were 
greatly interested in it. This city was truly proud that this crowning stone of our 
system was placed in our midst. Thanks to the board for not only this building, 
but for the etficient manner in which they had managed the whole Normal Fund. 
This school will be sustained by the support of this committee. There need be no 
fears. ‘The hearts and homes of the Oshkosh people are open to this faculty and 
the students. 

President Arey introduced. His speech would be the prose. What is this build- 
ing worth to you, in money, for board, ete., for one hundred and fifty students and 
faculty? From $30,000 to $40,000 per annum. It is of great interest to the poorer 
class. You are to make homes for students, in sickness as well as in health. 
Goad boarding places will be readily filled. 

The speaker gave details of what is received by graduates. Abroad from $1,000 
to $1,500; scattered throughout the state from $450 to $1,500. They are all engaged. 
People want good teachers. Even if teachers get married the educational inter- 
est does not stop. You find normal graduates all over this West as well as East. 
I make this prophecy: In three years this building will be as fully crowded with 
students as is now filled by this intelligent audience. [Applause.] 

Prof. Whitford, of Milton College was then introduced. He gave a history of 
Normal Schools. They are comparatively new; have not the dust of ages. He 
liked it fully as well. Experience was the great educator. Normal Schools are 
sometimes opposed, They are undergoing a change in Prussia. Great interest is 
manifested by thinking men. The Oshkosh Normal School must, in his opinion, 
give special attention to the wants of mixed country schools. [Applause.] The 
present normal system is fitting teachers for giving instruction in rural districts. 

His arguments were clear and forcible, and made a deep impression on his au- 
dience. 

Regent Smith was then introduced. This was an occasion of deep interest. He 
was gratified to see so many people. Our noble state has a glorious educational 
future. I am proud to be a citizen of such a state. Rural, Graded, High Schools, 
and Universities are established. One link was lacking. The Normal Schools 
have supplied that. They ennoble and eultivate the teacher. He continued: I 
rejoice in promise for the future of this school. In less time than three years this 
building will be filled. 

Regent Weld, of River Falls, said, What wonders one week will work. The 
telegram that announced the postponement of this occasion did not reach me 
before I left home; it has not reached me here, [Laughter.] I am from St. Croix 
Valley, where stumps and bears exist. Whoam 1? A very humble individual. I 
once wanted to teach. Superintendent Pickard introduced me to Oshkosh; the 
directors wanted to see me. Of course I declined, and the directors dropped the 
the corespondence, pe. poe This is a good valley, .as good as any I know, 
except St. Croix Valley. [Laughter.] 

I have come a great distance to attend this celebration. I seldom suggest any- 
thing good, but I believe I was the first to suggest that we should meet and open 
these Normal Schools with appropriate ceremonies. 

We are here; some are absent. Our noble Governor is absent, because of a 
most painful accident. He has been a benefactor to the state and in Normal 
Schools. [Applause.] Here is the commencement of a work which will exist 
until time shall be no more. On.and on shall the waves of influence roll. Great, 
great responsibilities cluster round this hour. I believe that I know the spirit 
which pervades this faculty; that they know and feel what a work is to be done. 
We have been well served. Good music, and a great treat from him who breaks 
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up Fallow ground; also treats from other gentlemen present. The exercises were 
well calculated to make a deep impression on all present. 

Rey. Mr. Allison, of Milwaukee, was introduced. “The gentleman of St. Croix 
Valley is probably bidding for a school, and it would not be strange if you should 
elevate him to a principalship. Your patience evinces your interest in this great 
work. Milwaukee I wish to represent here. Milwaukee needs education as much, 
perhaps, as any other city; as Chicago or New York. (Regent Weld suggested to 
add St. Croix Valley.) [Laughter and applause.| I am proud to live in ‘this noble 
state. What a day this is! Opening a school that shall widen its influence, in 
ever widening circles, while time shall last—aye, through eternity! We do not 
sufficiently appreciate the power exerted by our common schools.” 

The reverend gentleman showed himself at home in his appreciation of educa- 
tion. His remarks were well received. 

The exercises were closed by singing the Doxology. 


PERSONAL. 
Prof. ALLEN.—We are glad to note the satisfaction which the labors of Prof. 
C.H. ALLEN are giving to the people among whom he has been holding Institutes. 
The following item we take from the State Journal: 


The Marquette Hzpress says, the two weeks teachers’ Institute at Montello was a 
most profitable school, and was worth twice as much to the people of the county 
as the year’s salary of Superintendent Boynton, who arranged it, and it is thus 
complimentary of Prof. Allen: 

“Prof. Allen has won for himself many laurels. The teachers and the people 
regret that he cannot stay longer. He hes delivered three public lectures during 
the past two weeks, and the people are more than ever before aroused to a better 
appreciation of a good school. And was it possible to estimate the value of the 
two weeks’ services of Prof. Allen, we would not put lower than $1,000 to this 
county.” 

J. W. SERCOMB, a capital teacher, has charge of the school in Superior City. 
Before leaving Milwaukee he was presented by his scholars with a beautiful 
edition of Goethe’s Faust. Complimentary resolutions were passed by the school. 
The Superior Zimes thus speaks of the new Principal: 

The winter session of the graded school commenced on the 7th inst., with Mr. 
John W. Sercomb, late Principal of Plankington School, Milwaukee. We con- 
gratulate the school board in this worthy selection. An entirely different and 
more thorough system of education, from that heretofore in practice, will at once 
be instituted, and we are confident that parents will hereafter have no cause of 
complaint. 

CarroLtt—We had the pleasure of meeting J. H. Carroll, A. B., of Village 
Creek, Iowa, one of the wide awake, progressive teachers of our sister State. Mr. 
Carroll is visiting the best schools among us, noting our methods of teaching, 
plans of school houses, ete. 


THE WHITEWATER NORMAL ScuooL.—We had the pleasure of addressing the 
students of this school a few evenings ago. It was a genuine pleasure too. 
Though wearied with much speaking, and feeling the unnatural excitement 
caused by the thrilling scens which had just taken place, we felt encouraged and 
stregthened by the cordial response given to our remarks. 

The short term institute of six weeks has been a great success. Though an 
additional burden was imposed on the already fully worked faculty, it was cheer- 
fully borne. Many of the teachers who came for the brief period only of. the 
institute, determined to remain a year longer. 

The halls of the institution are crowded. We expect soon to hear the cry for 
more room. The valuable labors of President Arey and his associates are being 
highly appreciated by all who are familiar with their results. 
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PLATTEVILLE NorMAL ScnooL.—We have not been able to visit this shool the 
present term. We hope to do so at an early period. 

While in the southwestern part of the state, on institute business, we heard 
good accounts of the attendance of students and of the prosperity of the school. 

President Charlton had returned from his tour in the east, invigorated in body 
and mind, and with his able faculty was hard at work. 








Query “Box. 


Our contributors (especially to the Query Box), are requested to write on one side 
only of their paper. 

24. Is it Monday all over the earth at the same moment? 

Reply to the 3d answer to No. 24, in the October number.—The words Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., are expressions invented and used by men to distinguish their civil 
days from each other. It is neither Monday nor Tuesday in countries which are 
not inhabited. These expressions have only signification, where men live, that 
make use of them. As the question seems to be more about the name than about 
the time, it must also be answered accordingly; for the meaning is—Jlas every 
body Monday at one and the same moment? That this is the meaning of the ques- 
tion we also see in the 8d answer, which speaks of “one moment,” when it is 
Monday all over the earth, i. e., when every body has Monday. At other moments, 
when we have Monday, other people may then have either Sunday or Tuesday. 
We must take the thing, as we find it upon the earth, and not, as it should be. 
The 3d answer was correct, if all nations would make use of the same ehronology 
and begin their civil days at the same time. It is well known that some nations 
begin their civil days at sun-set, and others at sun-rise. The civil day of the 
Arabs begins at sun-set, and ours at midnight; hence, it is not Monday all over 
the earth at the same moment, because there are different meridians, on which 
the civil days begin. We have not even the same day of the month at one and 
the same time. When we have the ist of June, the Russians write the 20th of 
May, because they use the Julian chronology, which it twelve days behind our 
date.—PrrY. SCHNEIDER, Gibbsville. 

34. In addition to the three solutions of this question in the October number, we 
received two more after the matter for the Query Box had been put in type, name- 
ly, one from N. Darrow, Reedsburg, and one from O. B. Givens, Juneau. The solu- 
tions are good, but as the matter has probably occupied sufficient space, we omit 
them. For the same reason we omit an additional algebraic solution by H. W. J., 
of Chilton. 

35. On what meridian does Monday, or any other day, first begin? (See ans. to 42.) 

36. Divide 21 into two such parts, that, if the less number be divided by the 
greater, and the greater by the less, and then the greatest quotient multiplied by 
1, and the less by 25, the results will be equal—what are the parts? 

Let the less number be 2; then the greater is 21—z, and we have the equation: 





21—w 2 25a°=441—4224+2? (2) 
2 a2 

42 _ 441 > 42. (21)?_441 441 11025, 
“+55 =o5 (3) e@+set\a) =artig= ae 
— 5 21 84 35 

=i 7 91 —2=™17.5 


H. W. J., Chilton. 
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37. There is a board 12 inches long, 3 inches wide at one end, and 9 itiches at 
the other; where between the two ends would the board be separated to have an 
equal number of square inches in each end? 

The figure is a trapezoid, and so will each section be after division as required. The 
1g sum of the two ends of atrapezoid multiplied by height will be its area. Let 


y=width of board at place of eae Fe and a=height of lower section after sep- 
y fi 9 





aration; then according to the above (5 (12—2)=area of upper section and|: 


(v)=second section. Performing the operation first above indicated we riare—(f 
12e—vy—3v + 86=72; and from the second we have (2) 9v+ay=72; from (2) x =555 
Substituting this val. in (1) we have (after reducing) 127?=540; whence y= 6.7081 
+and a=4.5836+. The board must therefore be cut 4.5856 + feet sai base line, 


which proves, under the above conditions.—B. R. A. 


38. How is a piece of board, 16 inches long and 9 inches wide to be cut in pieces 
in order to cover a square hole of one foot square? 

From one end separate a section 4 inches across; the remaining section will be 
12 inches long and 9 wide; placing this upon the hole, a rectangle 3+12 will be 
uncovered, to cover which we have the first section, which is 4x9. Separate one 
of its longest sides into three equal parts; each will be 3 inches wide and 4 long; 
lay these three pieces on the rectangular opening in such a manner that their 
longest sides may all be in the same direction, and the work is complete —Jb. 

39. A and B bought a hog which weighed 500 pounds, and each paid ten dollars. 
A agreed to take his share from the hind part of the hog, for which he had to pay 
2 cents more for each pound than B; how many pounds did each receive for ten 
dollars? 

Since each man paid $10, if we divide $10 by the price each paid per pound, the 
quotients will be the number of pounds each purchased, and the sum of these 
quotients will equal 500, the number of pounds the hog woighed. Let v= price 
per pound paid by B, then #x2= price per pound (in cents) paid by A 
(1) 1090 cts. 2 1000 cts. 599, 

x U+2 

Clearing of fractions z= 73+ 1 is the price per pound paid by B, and y3+3is 
the price paid per pound by A. To find the number of pounds each purchased, 
divide $10 by the price per pound; it may be indicated, or we may perform the 
operation approximately. y5=2,2560679+; to this add 1 cent=3,2360679 + 
approximate price paid by B. $10+3,2360679=309,01+ pounds B received. 500— 
809,01=190,98 number of pounds for A.—Jb. 

Second Solution. —lf x be the number of cents. B pays for one pound, A has to 





pay 2+2 cents for one pound; A receives for $10=1000 cents = pounds, while 
B receives for the same 1000 pounds. So we have on 
x 
1000 1000 
eae =500 (1) 1000x+1000x + 2000=5002?+ 10002 (2) 


= 190.98 
w—2Qv=4; 2?2vt1=5; @=14+ ¥5=3.23607 1000=309 . 02 





x 600.00 H.w.J. 
40. How many continents are there? There are six, if the land around the sout 
pole is called a Continent. viz: North America, South America, Asia, Europe 
Africa, Australia and Antarctic Continent.—J0. 
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41. Whose duty is it to furnish the school room with wash pans, towels, combs, 
etc., and see that the interior of the school house is thoroughly cleansed at least 
once during a term?—ADDIE Britton, Alma. 

“The district board shall provide the necessary apendages for the school-house 
and keep the same in good condition and repair during the time a school shall be 
taught therein.” —School Code, Sec. 49. 

42. If one should start from Madison at noon on Monday, and going west, go 
round the earth in twenty-four hours, he would reach Madison again at noon on 
Tuesday; but he would have found no night. Where in his travels would he first 
find people calling the day Tuesday? In other words, at what meridian do the 
days begin?—ALPHA. 

A person starting from Madison and going round the world in twenty-four hours 
would first find people calling the day Tuesday in Japan. The establishment of a 
line on which the day changes, is an arbitrary thing; any meridian may be taken 
for such a line, just as well as longitude may be reckoned from any meridian. But 
for the sake of convenience, a meridian is taken that passes over little or no land. 
Such a line is the meridian 180 degrees east or west of Greenwich, which lies 
chiefly in the Pacific ocean, passing over only a small piece of land in northeastern 
Siberia, not inhabited by civilized nations. The difference of time between this 
meridian and Madison is about six hours. When it is 12 o’clock P. M., on Mon- 
day, at Madison, it is 6 o’clock P. M., on Tuesday, at the meridian 180 degrees from 
Greenwich. Six hours later, it is six o’clock A. M., on Tuesday, at Madison, while 
at the 180th meridian a new day, Wednesday, begins. 

If all nations reckoned the change of day from the 180th meridian, there would 
be the same day all over the earth at the moment when it is midnight at the 
meridian, and in this respect, my answer to the question: Is it ever Monday all 
over the earth at the same moment? (see No. 10 of Journal) is not quite correct; 
but, actually, not all nations do agree upon the same meridian. While most 
nations reckon from the 180th meridian, Russia counts from a meridian further 
east, which leaves all Russian territory on the west side. In the district between 
those two meridians the day has different names with the different nations; the 
same day is called Monday by the Americans and Tuesday by Russians.—II. W. J. 


3. We find Ex. 43, in the last number of the Journal, is not given as we 
intended it; what we intended was: A can perform a certain piece of work in 8 days 
if B works with him 3 days, (or 8 days of A’s and 3 of B’s}work); B can perform 
the same in 9 days if A works with him 4 days, (or 9 days of B’s and 4 of A’s 
work.)—ALPHA. 

22 — y®? = 24; " ” 

44, oe P eee to find @ and y.—N. 
45. How long will it take any sum at 6 per cent., compound interest, to equal 

the same sum at 10 per cent., simple interest? 


46. The height of a tower, cd, to be found. Givenare: (1.) A base-line, ab. (2.) 
The angle, dab, formed by this base-line and by a line ad, drawn from the terminus 
a of the base to the foot d of the tower. (3.) The angle cad formed by the line 
ad and a line ca from the top, c, of the tower to the point a. (4.) The angle cbd 
formed by two lines, be and bd, drawn from the top c¢ and the foot d of the tower 
to the terminus } of the base-line. a/=100 meters; angle dab=385°5'; angle cad= 
16°42’; angle cbd=20°57’. Give the height of cd in meters.—H. W. J. 


47. A gentleman bought a cask of wine containing 40 gallons. His unfaithful 
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servant drew out 10 gallons, and filled the cask again with water. After a few 
days he drew from the same cask 10 gallons more, and filled the cask with water 
as before, which he also repeated the third time, in the same manner. How many 
gallons of wine did the servant draw out?—PETER SCHNEIDER, (ibbsville. 


48. Ninety tons of wheat are to be shipped to a distant place in three vessels, of 
which each is to carry off thirty tons. The vessels have to pass at thirty custom 
offices, and at each office one ton of wheat must be left as duty for each vessel. 
How is the transport of the wheat to be conducted in order to save twenty-five tons? 


49. Aman borrowed the sum of $1200 for 2 years, and paid compound interest. 
At the end of the time he owed $1323. At what per cent. was the money put at 
interest?—d. 

50. Any of the subscribers of the JouRNAL may select a number between 37 
and 1259, and divide it by 35. The remainder is to be marked with (a.) The se- 
lected number is also to be divided by 36, and the remainder of this division 
with (b.) Let me know the remainders (a.) and (b.), and I will give the rule for 
finding the selected numbers.—J0. 


51. Any one may select the name of a person, thing, or some other word in the 
language, or even a whole sentence, and then find the numbers for the letters of 
the selected word or words in the alphabet below, and add them; from the sum 
subtract the number of each letter of the selected word in succession, and let me 
know the remainder in the same order; then, I shall give the words and rule the 
next time. 

ALPHABET, 
bs ce, d, e, be g, h, i, k, 1, m, Boy Dy Gq, T. & +, x, Vi We X) He Bs 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 2 , 21, 22, 24, 25, 26. 

The letter j has the same number as 7.—JD. 

52. When it is autumn at Racine, what season is it at Jeddo? Why?.—EKo. 
NoMINE. 

53. Why do evergreens retain their foliage, instead of losing it every autumn, in 
common with other trees?—T. F. Jounson, Black Earth. 


54. Why do the leaves of some trees, the White Oak for instance, stick to the 
trees through the winter after they are dry and sere?—Jb. 








Coducational Bntelligence. 


WiSCONSIN. 

THe NorRMAL Scuoors.—The Normal School at Platteville has an attendance of 
over two hundred and fifty students. ‘Two new classes have been organized: one 
an Institute class, for the benefit of those who expect to teach the coming winter, 
and a military class for the benefit of the young men in general. 

The Whitewater Register reports the Normal School at that place as prosperous 
and full to overflowing. Here also an Institute course has been held. This new 
feature is likely to give the Normal Schools a new impetus. 

At Oshkosh we believe the attendance is steadily increasing, and will soon, we 
hope, rival that of its older sisters. 

In this connection, the following from the Milwaukee Sentinel, in regard to the 
Oshkosh school, is not out of place: 
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Oshkosh may well be proud of her high rank in educational facilities, as well as 
material wealth. Her people are in full sympathy with this new enterprise, and 
the faculty and pupils need have no fear but that they will find a hearty coopera- 
tion and support. 

It would be well for each county superintendent to make the necessary effort to 
fill up the quota for the Oshkosh Normal School, and thus receive the benefits so 
treely offered by the State, and here given by Pres. Albee and his worthy Faculty. 

CALUMET County.—In addition to the notice of the Institute last month, Super- 
intendent HAMMOND says: 

Prof. W. A. DE La Martyr, of Elkhorn, and Rey. A. O. Wricut, of New Lisbon, 
are responsible for the good work done; and to these gentlemen, it is the express 
desire of our teachers that I tender many thanks through your columns. Captain 
De La Matyr has the faculty of getting down to the common,school teachers 
work, and creating an interest init, and Mr. Wricut is like a well ripened nut— 
prick him where you will and you find meat. 

Thirty new subscribers to the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION were sent in 
from this Institute. If all the Institutes were to do as well, we should be able to 
improve the JoURNAL still more. 


Grant County.—Commenting upon a suggestion made by some one that the 
Normal Instituces are to long, Superintendent HOLFORD says: 

“ T know that a good interest on the part of teachers, and in many cases, that of 
others, was awakened at the Muscoda Institute, and that interest has not yet died 
out, with all who attended, but that is still growing, working and doing good. One 
young gentlemen who did not intend to be present at that institute, but who was 
finally induced to attend the last two weeks, tells his fellow teachers that they lost 
something by not attending, and that if he could sell what there learned and then 
be without it, $100 would not tempt in the least. Also, a young lady who attend- 
ed the same length of time at the same place says she would not take $50 for 
what she learned. Neither of these persons would have attended a day if we had 
held but two weeks. Also, a few who attended all the time, say that they learned 
as much as they ever learned at a full term of school or even more. Hence I am 
in favor of the four week’s institute. But I shall make this one suggestion: That 
the conductor of the Institutes and the superintendent of the county in which the 
Institute is to be held, be allowed to hold for two weeks in one village and the fol- 
lowing two weeks in another, so near that all present can attend; as, for example, 
to hold two weeks at Muscoda and the next two weeks in Boscobel,—or two weeks 
in Bloomington and two in Lancaster or Beetown. The whole number of teachers 
enrolled at the Muscoda Normal Institute, held in August, was sixty-three. Aver- 
age membership, thirty-five. Average attendance, thirty. Lecture by State Su- 
perintent Samuel Fallows and Prof. C. H. Allen. The Institute was a success. 

There is no objection to the plan proposed by Mr. Holford. It was adopted in 
Calumet county. It reaches two communities with the stimulus of the Institute 
instead of one, and divides the tax on hospitality. 

Jackson County.—We notice in the Banner (Black River Falls) that Superin- 
tendent HorrMan is in the habit of taking and publishing notes of the schools 
he visits. This isan excellent plan, especially if pursued in Mr. HOrFMAN’s man- 
manner. He says: 

We are often asked why we do not expose certain teachers in our reports, and 
are not more severe in criticising their modes of teaching, their character and gen- 
eral behavior. We think the result is much better to extol and commend those 
who deserve to be, and to pass over the faults and failures of those of whom we 
cannot speak so well, merely making suggestions whereby they may be benefited, 
unless someching has been done that deserves public censure. It is very easy for 
persons to suggest how to act, but to act is another thing. With this we close our 
reports, hoping that they have been more or less beneficial. Our object has not 
been to find fault and dishearten, but to commend the worthy and to encourage; 
and have urged teachers to make an effort to make their schools worthy to be 
favorably reported. 
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LA FAYETTE CounTy.—We are much pleased to receive a report of the Insti- 
tute at Darlington, from F. A. ATWELL, Secretary. The session commenced Oct. 
2, and continued five days. Prof. ALLEN was present most of the time, and Prof. 
McGREGOR, of Platteville, took up the work on the last day. Messrs. ATWELL, 
MARSHALL and others also conducted exercises. The State Superintendent lec- 
tured on Monday, and Mr. BAsHFORD, Principal at Shullsburg, on Thursday even- 
ing. The forty-eight members of the Institute, by appropriaté resolutions, ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the “timely and arduous labors” of the County Su- 
perintendent, Mr. AWERN, and of the other gentlemen. 


proms 
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Manitowoc County.—The Institute here (held in the city of Manitowoc Oct. 9 
to 18) was conducted by Prof.GRanaM, from Oshkosh, who, judging from the reso- 
lutions passed at the close, has evidently made himself a favorite with the teach- 
ers of the county. They also appreciate highly the services of Mr. Kirwan, the 
superintendent. The attendance was over eighty. Mr. Kirwan, in giving through 
the Pilot, some account of his late examination, after lamenting the necessity for 
issuing so many limited certificates, notes signs of improvement: 

“Many applicants who felt mortified by the inaccurecy of their work two years 
ago, now do themselves credit, and are worthy of encouragement and commenda- 
tion; and this change has been brought about only by hard study. It is to be 
hoped that those who are not yet out of the depths may emulate their example 
until they stand on solid ground.” 

We trust a good number of the Manitowoc teachers will follow Mr. GRAHAM 


over to Oskkosh. 
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Maratuon County.—A spirited four day Institute was held at Wausau, com- 
mencing September 18. W.0O. BurLer. Esq., late principal at Wausau, and an 
experienced teacher; Dr. W. H. SEARLES and N. O. SILVERTHORN, Esq., rendered 
the most important aid to Superintendent GREEN, in the exercises. Forty-three 
teachers were in attendance. Supt. GREEN says of the Institute: 


“Tt cannot fail to assist teachers to perform their work better and give them 
more clear views of the vastness of the work that lies before them. ‘Those who 
do not avail themselves of the benefits of an Institute at least once a year, must 
see at some time the folly and feel the loss.” 


TREMPEALEAU CountTy.—From the Report in the Trempealeau Record; we learn 
that the four weeks’ Institute held in that village, commencing August 15, was re- 
garded by the eighty members in attendance, as “an exceedingly pleasant and 
profitable school, and that the best of good feeling prevailed throughout the 
proceedings.” 

The Report further says:—* Supt. WuITING was so fortunate to secure the valu- 
able service of Prof. 8. S. Rockwop for nearly three weeks. The teachers recog- 
Rhized in Prof. Rockwoop an able and experienced instructor. His method of con- 
ducting a recitation, is the topical method. The Prof., while he was with us, de- 
livered two able and instructive lectures. Friday morning, September ist, found 
that bundle of nerves, Prof. C. H. ALLEN, occupying the place just vacated by 
Prof. Rockwoop. That he creditably filled it no one will deny. A body of teach- 
ers might as well try to sleep on a hornet’s nest, as to go sleep while he is con- 
ducting an Institute. The Prof. favored us with a sound and practical lecture on 
the Duties of Teachers and Mothers.” 

Among other resolutions passed was the following deserved tribute to the County 
Superintendent: 


Resolved, That we offer our thanks to Superintendent Wurrrne for that active 
part taken by him in making this Institute so pleasant and profitable, and that we 
recognize him to be an able leader and instructor, and sincerely hope that the 
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schools of this county may continue to have Superintendents as efficient and 
thorough. 


Wavsavu.—The late efficient Principal here, W. O. BuTLER, who has long de- 
voted himself to teaching, has entered upon another business, which will no doubt 
prove more lucrative; but the schools suffer loss when such teachers are obliged 
to seek other employments. The teachers in Wausau for the present are as fol- 
lows: Hrnry E, Wrieut, of Platteville, Principal; Miss OLIVE JONES, Assistant; 
Miss JENNIE HANSCOME, Intermediate; Miss Mary E. Lyne, Primary. The new 
Clerk, Hon. C. Ha:xrtrxcer, Assemblyman in ’69, assists much in organizing, and 
will probably cooperate strongly. 


Watwortn County.—We have good reason to think that the Institute, now 
closed, has been a successful one—that better preparation has been secured by 
thosejin attendance, both in knowledge gained and in an earnestness of purpose 
that so well becomes the teacher. 

One thing is worthy of notice. Of the sixty-five teachers present, nearly all had 
heretofore been examined, and had received certificates for teaching—some five 
or six being excepted. The object, hence, did not seem so much a certificate as 
real preparation for successful school work. 

We were greatly aided by lectures and in other ways by Revs.Coleman and 
Collie, also by Principals De La Matyr, Grigsby and Burton. ‘The latter read a 
valuable essay before the teachers one day during the session, also a paper on 
Physical Education the last day. The closing address was by Warren D. Parker, 
of Janesville. The address was elaborate and sound. M. MontacueE, Supt. 

By a Walworth county paper, we see that at the close of the Institute, the fol- 
lowing well deservedjresolutions, prepared by the committee on resolutions, were 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, We, the members of the Walworth County Teachers’ Institute, held 
during the four weeks ending September 29, feeling grateful for the many instruc- 
tions we have received in the art of teaching, and in order to express our thanks, 
and, 

Whereas, We, the members of the aforesaid Institute, in consideration of the 
untiring endeavors for our good and instruction of our superintendent, do 

Resolved, That we tender to him our heartfelt gratitude and most cordially 
extend io him our co-operation in all his efforts to promote the welfare of our 
public schools, 

Resolved, That our kindest regards are due to Superintendent Montague and 
family for the cordiality and welcome with which they have received us at their 
residence at various times during the Institute. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the teachers are due to those persons who 
have from time to time assisted our superintendent in his work, thereby adding to 
the interest of the Institute. 

Resolved, That our success as teachers depends in a great measure upon these 
institutes as a means of raising the standard of schools by suggesting the best 
methods of teaching. 

Resolved, That we put forth our utmost exertions to keep the standard of Wal- 
worth county where it now is, above all others in this state. 

Resolved, That as this institute has been very beneficial to all who have attended 
we would recommend and will support the holding of a similar one another year. 


CoNNECTICUT.—This State has abolished the rate system, and is working now 
under a ‘free school” system. For this and other reasons, and especially the en- 
ergetic and well directed labors of the Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
Hon. B. G. Nortuup, rapid progress is being made. Says the Connecticut School 
Journal: 


Probably no State has advanced more rapidly in educational matters than ours 
within the last five years. The change is marvellous. Not only has the rate bill 
been abolished and the system of free schools been established, but popular inter- 
est has everywhere deepened, the masses have come into more cordial sympathy 
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with our schools, and the appropriations made by the people for common schools 
have increased more than 400 per cent. The public schools, instead of being prac- 
tically pauper schools, or “for the poor alone,” as had been both the theory and 
practice in some localities, have been elevated and dignified in the esteem of both 
parents and pupils, and made good enough for the children of the rich, and then 
none too good for all. Tardiness, truancy and irregularity have diminished‘ and 
thus the average attendance increased. New and greatly improved school houses 
have been erected. The school terms have been lengthened so that our school 
year is now longer than that of any other New England State. Institutes and 
other educational meetings have been multiplied and largely attended. ‘The sta- 
tistics given in the last report of Secretary Northrup show an increase in full thir- 
ty-eight specifications and a decrease in but three—inexperienced teachers, poor 
school houses and small districts—the decrease in each being a happy gain. 
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THe LAKE TAHOE and Central Pacific Railroad Tunnel will be five miles long, 
through solid granite, 19 feet in height and 21 feet wide. 

AN OLD LADY from one of our rural disrticts astonished a clerk in in one of the 
stores a few days ago by inquiring if he had any “yaller developments sich as 
they did up letters in.”. ; 

THE OLDEST DAILY PAPER in London is the Pudlic Ledger, stated in 1759, andis 
now merely an advertising sheet for auction sales. The Zimes was not founded 
till 1788, and then under another name. 


As oLD ROGER AscHHM hath it, “to omite studye some tyme of the daye, and 
some tyme of the yeare, maketh as much for the encrease of learnings, as to let 
land lye sometyme falloe maketh for the better encrease of corne.” 

Punch PICTURES a parent complaining to a pedagogue, “ I see ye’ve put my son in- 
toagrammarand jography. NowasI neither mean him to be a minister or asea- 
captain it,s o’ no use. Give him a plain business eddication!” 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT is to be abolished in the British navy in times of peace, 
except in cases of mutiny, using or offering violence to a superior officer, and de- 
serting a post under aggravating circumstances. It was abolished in the army 
some time since. 

A YOUNG LADY at home from boarding school for the holidays was asked if she 
would have some roast beef, when she replied, “No, I thank you, gastronomical 
satiety admonishes me that I have arrived at the ultimate stage of deglutition con- 
sistent with dietetic integrity!” She was never asked if she’d have anything more 
again. 

Toe Arctic ExPEDITION.—A letter recently received from an officer of the 
Arctic expedition, states that Capt. Hall hopes to carry the Polaris to 80° north 
latitude. The season was very favorable, and the sea very clear of ice. “God 
willing,” he says, “ we may accomplish the object of the expedition so as to return 
home again next fall.” 


A PHYSICIAN of great note has said: ‘Tobacco has a tendency to soften and 
weaken the bones of young people; it greatly injures the brain and spinal marrow, 
and, in fact, the whole nervous fluid. A boy who smokes frequently, or in any 
way uses tobacco constantly, is never known to make a man of much energy, and 
generally lacks muscular as well as mental power.” 


AmonG the articles sent to Capt. Hall to cheer his journey to the polar regions 
was a tin can carefully sealed and labeled: “ Not to be opened until the Polaris 
reaches the Artic seas.” But it met with an accident and the secret leaked out. 
It was a can of patent axle grease, with which Captain Hall or his survivors were 
=r requested by letter to lubricate the axle when the Pole should be 
reached. 


THE WELL KNOWN G@&:THE was accustomed to say: “ The destiny of any nation 
at any given time depends on the opinions of its young men who are under the 
age of twenty-five years.” What an incentive this should be to all to have the 
young carefully taught only right principles in religion, government, business— 
and in one word, in everything. Are parents, guardians and teachers aware of the 
momentous responsibility that is devolved upon them in this matter? 
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AMONG some of the South Sea Islanders, the compound word for hope is beau- 
tifully expressive. It is manaolana, or the swimming thought—faith tloating and 
keeping its head aloft above water, when all the waves and billows are going over 
—a strikingly beautiful definition of hope, worthy to be set down along with the 
answer which a deaf and dumb person wrote with his pencil, in reply to the ques- 
tion, “ What was his idea of forgiveness?” “It is the odor which flowers yield 
when trampled on.” 

EvEN the polished skeptic, Wendell Phillips, with all his singularities, has a 
wonderfully practical way of “ putting things” some times. To the assertion that 
Buddhism was equal to the religion of Jesus, he replied: “To all this, the answer 
is, India—past and present. The Asiatic civilization has failed from no lack of 
intellectual vigor or developement. The force wanting was a spiritual one. Body 
and brain, without soul. Asia rotted away. From Confucius to Cicero, there is 
light enough, but no heat.” 

ONE of the shrewdest of parish beadles was Saunders Grant, village tailor at 
Muir. “ How is it Saunders,” inquired the minister, “that these two young neigh- 
bors of mine have their churches quite full, while, though I preach the same ser- 
mons that I did twenty years ago, my people are falling off?” “ Weel, sir, I'l tell 
ye,” said Saunders; “it’s just wi’ you as wi’ mysel, 1 sew just as weel as ever I 
did, yet that puir goose, Draper, has ta‘en my business maist clean awa. Its no’ 
the sewing that'll do, sir, it’s the new cut; it’s just the new cut!” 

SLEEPLESS PropLeE—and there are many in America—should court the sun. 
The very worst soporific is laadunum,and the very best, sunshine. Therefore, it is 
very plain that poor sleepers should pass as many hours as possible in sunshine, 
and as few as possible in the shade. Many women are martyrs, and yet they do 
not know it. ‘They shut the sunshine out of their houses and their hearts, they 
wear veils, they carry parasols, they do all possible to keep off the subtlest and 
yet most potent influence which is intended to give them strength and beauty and 
cheerfulness. 


“Mew Mublications. 


BOOKS. 


ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AMER- 
ICAN NORMAL Scro0obh ASSOCIATION AND THE CENTRAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
240 pp., cloth, $1.25. James H. Hoimegs, publisher, Washington, D. C., 1871. 
This interesting volume contains all the addresses and discussions of the Nation- 

al Educational Association held at Cleveland, Ohio, August, 1870. Among these 

is the address of the United States Commissioner of Education, Gen. John Eaton, 

Jr., upon the Relation of the National Government to Public Education, a thor- 

ough and able discussion of the theme. Miss Delia Lathrop’s paper on “ Object 

Lessons, their Value and Place,” is valuable and instructive, as is also the discus- 

sion which it called forth. ‘Free Common Schools,” by Hon. Frederick A. Saw- 

yer, U.S. Senator, is full of thought and stimulus. “Theory of American Educa- 
tion,’ by Wm. T. Harris, is very suggestive. “The Human Body, a Subject of 

Study for the Teacher,” by Hon. J. L. Pickard, is worth the price of the book. 

There are many other articles in this book, among them Dr. Hoyt’s Preliminary 

Report on an American University,” which are worthy of an extended notice, had 

we room to spare. We would earnestly exhort every teacher to send $1.25 to Jas. 

H. Holmes, Publisher, for a copy. A thousand at least ought to be sold in our 

State. 

ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGIENE OF THE HuMAN Sys- 
Tem. By Justin R. Loomis, LL. D., Presidentof the University at Lewisburg; 
author of the Elements of Geology. Ltevised Hdition. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 254 pp; 12 mo. 

Loomis’ Physiology is too well known among teachers asa standard work, to re- 
quire an elaborate notice. By revision, the book is brought up to the present state 
of the science. The chapteron the important subject of digestion is much improved 
and the whole brought within a convenient compass for a text book. Teachers 
and boards wishing to introduce the study, or make a change in their text books, 
will do well to examine this book. 
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A PRACTICAL BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By LORENZO FAIRBANKS, A. M., author of 
Treatise on Book-Keeping. New York: University Publishing Company; 430 pp. 
12 mo. 

This book is designed for business men as well as students, and the author claims 
to have introduced the shortest and best practical methods of computation as em- 
ployed by experts in various branches of business. This will commend it to fay- 
or with those who appreciate practical instruction. It is a fact we believe that a 
great deal of the arithmetic learned at school has to be learned over again when 
applied to the business of life, and it does not require much argument to induce 
belief that one who is an experienced business man as well as scholar will be like- 
ly to make a better arithmetic than a school-master. This book is especially full 
on precentage, interest, exchange, equation of payments and such other computa- 
tions as business men most frequently need to make. 

Scuoon MANAGEMENT. By ALFRED HOLBRooK, Principal of Normal $chool, 
Lebanon, Ohio; author of Normal Methods of Teaching. Lebanon, Ohio: Pub- 
lished by Josiah Holbrook. 272 pp. 

This book embraces twenty lectures, and its scope is indicated by naming their 
general subjects. Five lectures are devoted to the Qualifications of Teachers; 
three to Difficulties; one to the Human Constitution; three to Class Management; 
two to Organization; the remainder to Incentives, Discipline, Strategy and Tactics, 
and Object Teaching. Mr. Holbrook is a veteran in the work of education, thinks 
for himself, and presents the ripe results of long experience. The book is not an 
exhaustive or logical treatise on education, but the several lectures may be read 
with great profit, especially by younger teachers. 

THE UNCIVILIZED RAcEs, OR NATURAL History oF MAN, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M. 
A., F.L.S., ete., and Knors UNTIED; or Ways AND By-Ways IN THE HIDDEN 
LIFE OF AMERICAN DETECTIVES, by Officer Gro. S. McWarrers, late of the 
Metropolitan Police, New York, (which last we noticed in our last issne,) are 
published as Subscription Books, by J. B. Burr, Hyde & Co., of Chicago. This 
firm, though burned out, is again on the ground with a fresh supply of Publica- 
cations. Agents are wanted to canvass for the above, and other interesting 
books. Address, Chicago. 

PERIODICALS. 

ScrRIBNER for October is unusually interesting. “An Island on Fire,” is a 
graphic production, graphically illustrated by Dr. F. M.Coan. “ Water—its Ways 
and Uses,” by Benson J. Lossing, is a scientific and yet popular treatment of the 
theme. “Was Adam the First Man,” is an argument to show that he was not, 
based not only on alleged. scientific facts, but upon the testimony of the Mosaic 
records themselves. It will excite a great deal of attention. “ Wilfrid Cumber- 
mede ” grows more interesting. A very suggestive article entitled “ A Talk About 
Teaching,” is given in the Editorial Department. The November issue, among 
other very interesting articles, contains a thrilling narrative of “Thirty-seven Days 
of Peril” in the wilds of the Upper Yellowstone. Although now one of the largest 
magazines, Scribner for the coming year is to be enlarged. Its price will, however, 
remain the same—$4 a year. Scribner & Co., 654, Broadway, N. Y. 


* Toe ATLANTIC for November, continues Kate Beaumont, Watch and Ward, and: 


Their Wedding Journey. Clarence King has an interesting article entitled Way- 
side Pikes. The main article is an essay by Edmund C. Stedman, entitled Tenny- 
son and Theocritus, in which he shows the striking resemblance of the poetry of 
Tennyson to that of Theocritus. 


HARrPeER’s for November has four illustrated articles; the one on “ A New Eng- 
land Village,” is exceedingly pleasant reading. It continues the American Baron, 
and concludes Anne Furness. The Easy Chair is as happy as usual in his remarks 
upon the Poems of William Ellery Channing; Special Providence, and Misinfor- 
mation by the newspapers. Terms $4.00 per annum. Address Harper Bros. N.Y. 

Tue LADIES REPOsITORY and GOLDEN Hours for November, both published by 
Carlton & Lanahan, New York, are excellent numbers. The Repository has a fine 
engraving of “ Oberhofen on the Thuner Sea.” The article upon Oriental Liter- 
ature, Part I, is interesting and a good appetizer for what is to follow. Golden 
Hours is well filled with reading suitable for the young. 

Our Younc Fouks continues the Fortunes of Jack Hazard, and has its usual 
variety of short stories, etc. It still holdsits place as one of the very best maga- 


-* for young people. Both the above published by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 
ass. 
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THE Eciectic Magazine is always a most welcome visitor. The November 
number has many rich articles. It is embellished with a striking portrait of Lud- 
wig Van Beethoven. The leading article, “ Shakspeare and his times,” is critical, 
exhaustive and yet popular. “Modern Geology and Mosaic Account of Creation,” 
is full of interest. The essay on “ William Wordsworth,” is keen and appreciative. 
Among the other articles are “ Darwin’s Descent of Man,” concluded, “ On the Char- 
acte of Cleopatra,” etc., ete. KE. R. Pelton publisher, 108 Fulton St., New York} 
Terms: $5 per year, two copies $9, single copies 45 cents. 

Litre.y’s Livinc AGE keeps up its old prestige. When it said that it gives the 
best and freshest cream of European Literature, and gives it weekly, nothing need 
be added to induce those who appreciate a frequent feast of good things to par- 
take. The, Nution, no mean judge, says it is the “ best of all our eclectic publi- 
cations.” Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage. An extra copy sent grats to 
any one getting up a clue of five new subscribers. Address, LIrrTELL & Gay, Boston. 

Tue New ENGLANDER for October contains “The Poetry of William Morris;” 
“ Christianity in its Progressive Relation;” “ The Ground of Confidence in Inductive 
Reasoning;” “Cultus Varieties;” “Yale College—some thoughts respecting its 
future,” by Prof. Timothy Dwight. “The Theory of the Extinction of the Wicked,” 
by Prof. Sam’l C. Bartlett. “Rothe on Revelation and Inspiration,” translated by 
E. Janes}! “ Railways and the State,” by Prof. Leonard Bacon, D. D. Ample notices 
of new books are given. It is an admirable number. The prospectus for 1872 is 
announced. The New Englander will continue to discuss, in a broad though critical 
spirit, all questions of public interest in literature, science and philosophy. Terms: 
$4 in advance, single copies $1. Address, William 8. Kingsley, New Haven, Conn. 

Tak GALAXY, always fresh and sparkling, gives us, in the November issue, 
among the sixteen principal articles, a very interesting continuation of “ Popular 
Fallacies,” by Carl Benson, and very readable Papers on Lee and Jackson, the 
Confederate Generals, and on Admiral Farragut. The Galaxy shines, not only with 
a brilliant but increasing lustre. $4 a year in advance. ‘Two copies will be sent 
for $7; three copies for $10. Address Sheldon & Co., No. 677, Broadway, N. Y. 

WE GIVE a cordial welcome to the New England Medical GAZETTE, a Monthly 
Journal of Homcepathic Medicine, Surgery and the Collateral Sc‘ences. J. 'T. Tal- 
bot, M. D., Editor; Wm. Tod Helmuth, M. D., Surgical Edito , We are told by 
a competent authority this is one of the very best Medical Journals in the country. 
Published by 8. Whitney, M. D., 14 Burroughs Place, Boston, Mass. Price $3.00 
per annum. 

THE NATION steadily increases in popular favor. It has taken a decided stand 
against the Tammanyites and has won deserved plaudits from those who have 
been inclined to consider it a little too conservative. The articles upon Quebec and 
Niagara Falls in the late numbers, are good specimens of description in choice 
English. Terms $5.00 per annum; address, Publisher of Nation, Box 6732, New 
York. 


Witson, HrinkieE & Co’s Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of School and Col- 
lege Text Books. Revised Editition. This is about the most elegant and com 
plete thing of the kind that has come to ourtable. This enterprising firm, determ- 
ining to compete with the publishing houses of New York, have opened a branch 
office in that city, No. 28 Bond Street, as we have before mentioned. 
bt Exectic Pens.—The above named firm furnish three sizes of Steel Pens, 
* School,” “Commercial,” and “Ladies,” to accompany the Electic System of 
Penmanship. Like everything issued by this house, these pens are well manufac- 
tured and well adapted to their purpose. We know of no steel pens that write 
better. 

ReEstUMED BustnEss.—The representatives of our Chicago advertising friends, 
who were burned out, with true Chicago pluck, have generally resumed business. 

Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., at 273 West Randolph Street. (See adv’t.) 

HARPER Bros., at 81 Twenty-Fifth Street. 

A. S. BARNES & Co., at 515 State Street. (See advertisement.) 

D. APPLETON & Co., at No. 8, Sixteenth Street, (Not 117-119 State Street, as in 
advertisement.) 

E. H. Burner & Co., at 425 South May Street. 

J. DAvis WILDER, (Liquid Slating, etc.,) at 273 West Randolph Street. 

ADAMS, BLACKMAR & LYON will soon be ready to supply Wisconsin School Rec- 
ords and Blanks again, 
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